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"  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 
Their  lore  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 
But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 
That  boils  in  Etna's  breast  of  flame." 
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THE  PICAROON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


*'  Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  j 
But  husJi ! — Hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell !' 
CHILDE  Harold's  pilgrimage. 


The  sudden  storm  that  had  overtaken  Ca- 
rema  and  her  escort,  had  broken  over  the 
Castello  of  Montrano  with  redoubled  vio- 
lence.    The  night  that  had  prematurely  closed 

VOL.  III.  B 
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in  with  its  approach,  was  one  of  awful 
darkness.  The  howhngs  of  the  wind  sounded 
fierce  and  fearfully  from  the  mountains  ;  the 
shivering  casements  rattled  in  the  blast  ; 
the  flat  leads  of  the  towers,  overflowed  with 
a  deluge  of  rain,  poured  their  load  of  waters 
into  the  courts  below  with  a  hollow  dash- 
ing roar ;  while  the  low  hayings  of  the  dogs, 
and  the  momentary  crashings  of  a  neigh- 
bouring forest,  awakened  a  sense  of  inse- 
curity and  dread." 

As  if  in  bold  defiance  to  the  elemental 
war  without,  the  lofty  hall  of  the  Castello 
was  filled  with  revelry !  The  ancient  ban- 
ners of  the  House  of  Montrano,  blood-stained, 
torn,  and  blackened  with  many  a  well  con- 
tested field,  were  decked  with  garlands  of 
incense-breathing  flowers;  while  the  blue  and 
icy  sheen  of  armouF,  and  various  ancient 
weapons  hung  around,  was  relieved  with 
masses  of  handsome  foliage.  A  hundred 
torches  glared  beneath,  in  the  hands  of  boys 
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and  the  lower  menials;  while  the  retainers  of 
the  household,  and  the  flower  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountaineers,  gay  and  dashing  in 
the  bright  colours  of  their  holiday  garb,  were 
dancing  and  carousing  in  many  a  varied 
group.  A  band  of  meiTy  minstrels  filled  the 
canopied  recess  of  an  oriel  window  at  the 
upper  end ;  while  around  the  sides,  the  tender 
and  fragrant  shoots  of  the  juniper,  and  the 
aromatic  spruce,  had  been  thrown  in  liberal 
heaps  that  formed  a  line  of  verdant  couches, 
wooing  the  weary  to  repose  ;  and  on  which, 
early  as  it  was,  reclined  some  rustic  beauties, 
with  forms  of  luxuriant  grace,  and  rich  in 
those  deep  impassioned  features  that  Titian 
loved  to  paint. 

The  Count  had  ordered  a  halletto  in 
honour  of  his  long  expected  guest ;  and  well 
had  the  order  been  obeyed  !  The  rattling 
castanets  sounded  right  merrily  ;  the  choral 
song  fell  the  sweeter  from  the  ripe  lip  of 
beauty.     The   wishful    glance    of   love   sunk, 
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dazzled  in  its  own  delight,  from  the  kind- 
ling blushes  it  provoked ;  and  many  a  youth- 
ful heart  swelled  with  a  new  born  joy,  as 
the  martial  tramp  of  the  high  plumed  cava- 
liers sounded  in  ready  cadence  to  the  music. 

Meanwhile,  the  storm  without  was  echo- 
ing louder,  and  the  festive  mirth  within 
had  been  somewhat  damped  by  a  sudden 
and  descending  blast,  which  had  blown  a 
shower  of  sparkling  embers  into  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  when  Montrano  entered,  as  it 
seemed,  fatigued,  and  dripping  from  the 
rain.  Throwing  open  his  cloak,  he  stood 
before  the  roaring  fire,  and,  while  he  caught 
the  warmth  of  the  crackling  and  flashing 
pine,  he  asked  questions  as  to  the  probable 
effects  of  the  tempest. 

"  The  causeway,  your  Excellenza,  was 
flooded  deep  by  sunset;  and  now,  in  the 
darkness,  if  the  arches  are  not  already  blown 
up !  a  horseman  might  easily  ride  off  the 
road,  and  perish  in  the  stream  !  "  , 
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*'  Well  thought  of,  Nicola  ! — A  beacon 
on  our  southern  rampart  would  cast  a  light 
upon  the  spot.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  well  thought 
of.  Let  them  pile  dry  fagots  on  the  wall,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  send  down  men  and 
horses  to  the  pass  ! — What  have  we  here  ?" 

"  Help  !  —  for  the  love  of  Heaven  !  — 
Help  I  " 

Thus  shrieked  a  young  and  half-naked 
peasant,  who  at  the  moment  had  rushed  in 
from  the  outward  gate,  and,  having  stag- 
gered to  the  centre  of  the  hall,  stood  almost 
fainting  in  the  crowd. 

'^  Santa  Maria  !  "  —  cried  an  aged  man, 
who  had  learnt  some  of  the  particulars  which 
the  youth  was  muttering  in  an  almost  breath- 
less voice. 

'*  What !  " — exclaimed  Montrano,  grasp- 
ing the  arm  of  the  boy  to  arouse  his  atten- 
tion ; — 

"  Say  you  the  mother  and  her  babes  T 

The    frantic   sobbings  of  the  youth   were 
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too  plain  an  answer ;  the  Count  so  under- 
stood him,  and,  receding  a  few  steps,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  lost  in  thought. 

''  This  night  !" — said  he,  in  an  inaudible 
whisper,  and  moving  still  further  from  the 
throng  ; — 

*'  This  night,  that  brings  fruition  to  my 
hopes ! — to  throw  my  life  upon  a  chance, 
to  save  a  peasant  and  her  brats  ? — Ay,  no 
matter ! — the  better  Spirit  of  my  Destiny 
cries  out,  and  prompts  me  to  the  venture, 
and  she  shall  be  obeyed.  The  past  has 
borne  a  bitter  fruit,  that  cankers  in  the 
hoarding : — the  flowers  of  Virtue  grow  upon 
the  cliffs  of  Danger,  and  he  that  plucks 
them  well  may  proudly  risk  a  fall !'' 

In  matters  of  peril  and  personal  exposure 
xtlontrano  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
take  the  lead,  that  none  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers around  ventured  to  step  before  him, 
although  their  hearts  might  burn  to  dare 
the    danger    of  the    hour : — and    now,    with 
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flashing  eyes  and  swelling  hearts,  they  stood 
ready  and  eager  for  the  enterprize,  but  all 
in  silence  and  waiting  for  the  word. 

The  preparations  of  Montrano  were  few 
and  short.  He  bade  the  minstrels  sound  a 
jocund  strain ;  pushed  the  young  gallants  to 
the  dance,  and  kissing  their  blushing  part- 
ners as  he  passed,  declared  his  pleasure  that 
the  sports  should  be  renewed ;  and  hurried  off 
with  some  half-dozen  followers,  led  by  the 
youth  who  had  given  the  alarm. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  Fazzel- 
lo  was  sorely  puzzled  to  preserve  his  lovely 
charges  from  the  increasing  dangers  of  the 
night.  The  road  he  had  to  traverse  was  every 
where  encumbered  with  the  wreck  of  the 
tempest; — overthrown  trees,  fallen  masses  of 
rock,  and  swollen  mountain  streams,  had 
been  passed  under  a  shroud  of  darkness  that 
rendered  the  preservation  of  the  travellers 
almost  miraculous. 

At    last,    when    in   a  narrow    defile,   and 
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almost  under  the  castello  whose  rocky  foun- 
dations as  he  had  hoped  would  have  warded 
off  the  pitiless  storm  that  had  harrowed 
them  so  long,  a  new  and  unexpected  danger 
lay  before  them.  As  if  the  evil  angel  had 
dug  a  pit  of  death  beneath  their  feet,  the 
narrow  winding  defile  they  had  to  pass,  with 
its  rugged,  torn,  and  hollow  chasms  on  this 
side  and  the  other,  was  already  overflovsni 
with  rising  waters,  and  wrapt  in  a  pitchy 
darkness  ! 

To  halt  in  their  present  exhausted  state 
was  but  to  die  the  slow  and  miserable  death 
of  cold  and  hunger! — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  proceed,  was  no  less  to  perish  ! — 
but  still  it  might  be  said  with  a  chance — 
the  wild  and  juggling  hope  of  desperation; 
— and,  at  the  worst,  the  sudden  fate  that 
swallows  thought  and  feeling  in  an  instant, 
and  leaves  the  human  clay  as  senseless  as 
the  elements  around. 

Deep  and  long  were  the  whisperings  be- 
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tween  Fazzello  and  his  band.  Carema  and 
Madalena  listened  in  fearful  anxiety,  aware 
that  something  evil  was  at  hand,  but  unable 
to  divine  its  nature,  or  to  obtain  any  expla- 
nation from  the  troopers  near  them,  —  or 
even  to  read  their  looks ;  for  the  mask  of 
night  had  rendered  the  nearest  objects  in- 
distinct, and  the  furious  din  and  dashing 
of  the  gathering  waters,  rose  ominous  and 
strange. 

In  the  meanwhile  Fazzello  had  arranged 
his  measures  with  equal  promptitude  and 
skill,  —  and  yet  not  without  some  personal 
chagrin,  as  his  duty  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  remain  at  the  side  of  Carema, 
while  others  had  to  front  the  menaced  dan- 
ger. 

"You  will  have  need  of  all  your  courag.*, 
Lady,"  said  the  page,  as  laying  his  hand  on 
the  bridle  of  her  horse,  they  began  to  ford 
the  pass. 

''Why  do  we  pause   again — the   water  is 
b2 
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not  deep  ?"    she    replied   in   a  cheerful   tone, 
and  really  unconscious  of  the  danger. 

"  Not  yet ! — and  if  we  had  torches,  all 
might  be  well.  Be  not  alarmed,  Lady;  I 
have  ordered  a  trooper  forward,  to  prove  the 
way: — he  will  halt,  and  flash  a  pistol  as  a 
beacon. — We  have  to  fear  the  darkness,  not 
the  water." 

In  a  moment  the  promised  pistol-shot 
had  exploded,  and  the  fleeting  glimpse  that 
followed  the  discharge  was  grand  and  fear- 
ful. At  some  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the 
band,  and  half  submersed,  was  seen  the 
white  charger  of  the  trooper  who  had  fired ; 
— the  man  waving  his  arm  as  a  private  sig- 
nal to  his  captain,  while  around  him  lay  a 
waste  of  weltering  waters: — there,  dark  and 
dim,  —  beyond,  wild  and  foaming  with  con- 
flicting eddies ;  while  high  above,  black  and 
threatening  as  the  jaws  of  hell!  hung  the 
cavernous  and  rocky  walls  of  the  ravine ; 
— the  half  uprooted  trees  rocking  and  thrash- 
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ing  on  each  other  in  the  blast,  that  came 
as  with  a  crashing  impetus,  and  loaded  with 
heavy  drifts  of  rain. 

"  Keep  a  tight  rein,  boys ; — the  causeway 
bears  a  little   to  the  right : — forward  !" 

Thus  spoke  the  bold  Fazzello,  and  the 
cavalcade  was  again  in  motion;  but  slowly, 
and  with  a  weary  caution,  for  the  flood  grew 
deeper,  and  the  exhausted  horses,  perplexed 
with  the  loose  and  rolling  stones  of  the  bottom, 
began  to  tremble,  and  snorted  with  fear  as 
they  advanced. 

Soon  after  Madalena  screamed,  as  she  felt 
the  cold  and  gushing  waters  laving  her 
limbs  ;  —  but  re-assured  by  the  cheerful  ex- 
postulations of  Carema,  who  had  endured  the 
same  inconvenience,  she  recovered  her  sere- 
nity. Fazzello  had  hitherto  rode  on  in  per- 
fect silence;  perhaps  the  better  to  notice  the 
direction  taken  by  the  guide,  whose  horse 
was  heard  to  flounder  heavily  amid  the 
storm. 
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"  Halt ! "  shouted  Fazzello,  with  a  sudden 
vehemence ;  and  at  the  moment  a  loud 
and  wild  cry  from  the  trooper  in  advance, 
fell  like  a  thunder-bolt  upon  his  comrades ! 
— It  told  of  terror  and  despair ! — A  second 
more,  and  the  man  had  discharged  his 
arms:  —  the  reports  rattled  with  contending 
echoes  from  the  depth  beyond,  while  a  first 
and  then  a  second  small  cloud  of  luminous 
smoke,  arose  amid  the  foam  and  lashing  of 
the  tide. 

"  He  is  lost ! " — said  Fazzello,  in  a  quiet 
tone,  which  showed  that  all  chance  of  res- 
cue was  past. 

"  But  yet  we  will  give  him  light  to  die 
by — a  soldier's  knell ! — Perchance  our  own." 

The  running  fire  that  followed  from  the 
band,  shed  round  a  faint  but  sulphurous 
gleam, — but  nothing  appeared  in  the  gloom 
beyond,  except  the  vexed  and  boiling  waters 
encompassed  by  the  perpendicular  crags  that 
formed  the  pass,  and  overshadowed  with  the 
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storm-torn  foliage  and  blasted  trunks  of  scat- 
tered pines. 

"  Poor  fellow !  he  has  stumbled  off  the 
causeway,  and  has  been  drowned  in  the 
gully  to  the  left. — Doubtless,  both  man  and 
horse  were  sucked  in  by  the  vortex,  and 
perished  in  a  moment.  We  pause  too  long ! 
— Francisco,  the  chance  must  now  be  thine  ; 
— forward  !" 

All  was  again  wrapt  in  a  total  darkness, 
while  the  gurglings  of  the  waters,  and  the 
hollow  moanings  of  the  storm,  were  so 
strangely  terrific,  that  the  party  had  remained 
disconcerted  and  silent — and  even  the  order 
had   not  been  fulfilled. 

'^  By  all  the  saints  in  yonder  thunder- 
rifted  Heaven — you  die,  or  you  obey,  Fran- 
cisco !" 

The  firm  and  mournful  tone  of  Fazzello 
implied  a  fixed  and  deadly  purpose.  Carema 
shuddered,  and  would  have  spoken,  but  that 
the  ring  of  ramrods,  as  both  parties  reloaded 
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their    pistols,    palsied    her    senses   with    that 
extreme  fear  that  owns  no  voice. 

"  Hark  !— A  signal !  " 

The  trooper  had  spoken  truly  :  —  the  men 
to  whom  Montrano  had  confided  the  care  of 
preparing  the  beacon  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
castello  had  caught  the  alarm,  and  shots 
were  fired  in  reply ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  a  large  and  powerful  fire  of 
brush-wood  and  tar-barrels  had  burst  into  a 
blaze. 

Rendered  rapidly  visible  as  the  ruddy 
glare  extended  around,  the  noble  outline  of 
the  castello,  with  its  Gothic  fagade,  its  lofty 
towers,  and  moss-grown  battlements,  arose 
like  some  majestic  vision  !  The  extending 
light  broke  rapidly  and  beautifully  from  these 
on  to  the  naked  rocks,  the  hanging  woods, 
and  tufted  crags  beneath ;  until  at  last  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  glen  were  luminous, 
and  the  danger  no  longer  existed.  A  child, 
indeed,  might  now  have   led   the   party  over 
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the  causeway  in  safety,  as  its  walled  edges 
were  visible  beneath  the  water. 

"  Welcome,  Lady,  to  the  home  of  the 
Count  Montrano  ! "  —  said  the  page,  with 
a  proud  courtesy,  as  he  gazed  on  the  baronial 
towers  of  his  Lord. 

The  party  dashed  gallantly  forward  at 
the  word, —  the  splashing  tide  was  swiftly 
forded, — and  soon  again  the  solid  earth  re- 
sounded to  the  tramp  of  the  horses.  The 
exulting  troopers  shouted  until  the  echoes  an- 
swered them  like  muttering  thunder;  and  all 
remembrance  of  the  past  was  lost  in  the 
eager  anticipations  of  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Physician.  What,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  1 

Gentlewoman.  That,  Sir,  which  I  will  not  repeat  after  her. 

Phys.  You  may  to  me  ;  and  'tis  most  fit  you  should. 

Gent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  to  any  one ;  having  no  witness 
to  confirm  my  speech.  Lo  you,  here  she  comes  !  This  is  her 
very  guise  ;  and,  upon  my  life,  fast  asleep.  Observe  her ; 
stand  close. 

MACBETH. 


The  favours  of  Fortune  are  as  often  gathered 
by  chance,  as  won  by  assiduity ;  and  it  was 
thus  to  accident  that  Montrano  was  indebted 
for  the  favourable  impression   excited    in  the 
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bosom  of  Carema,  on  his  first  and  long- 
expected  interview. 

He  had  fondly  trusted  that  her  imagi- 
nation would  have  been  allured  by  the  chi- 
valric  grace  and  noble  bearing  which  had  so 
often  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  female 
eyes  ;  and  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
was  to  be  supported  by  all  the  feudal  ro- 
mance of  his  mountain  hold.  And  in  this 
last  particular  he  was  right ;  for  there  was 
much  to  charm  the  eye  and  to  captivate  the 
fancy  :  but  the  reality  in  the  other  went 
far  beyond  his  boldest  hope, — for  he  dreamt 
not  as  yet  to  interest  her  feelings. 

The  past  perils,  the  darkness,  and  the 
tempest,  all,  by  the  excitement  of  their  con- 
trast, gave  to  her  arrival  the  greater  charm. 
The  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  thundering 
clang  of  the  heavy  drawbridge  as  it  fell, 
the  glare  of  torches,  and  the  gathering 
crowd  of  male  and  female  retainers,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  will  beyond  her  wishes, — 
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all  these  were  sufficiently  effective,  too,  in 
their  way; — but  they  were  forgotten  when 
she  entered  the  bannered  hall,  and  saw  for 
the  first  time  its  once  dreaded  lord ;  not,  as 
she  expected,  in  the  pomp  of  pride  and 
power,  but  pale  and  half  inanimate,  stretched 
on  a  couch,  and  quite  unconscious  of  her 
presence. 

The  martial  show  without  had  been  made 
in  accordance  with  a  previous  order  j  but 
within,  the  roar  of  gaiety  was  hushed  in 
the  silence  of  deep  solicitude.  With  tears 
of  mingled  gratitude  and  grief,  the  family 
that  Montrano  had  rescued  with  so  much 
peril,  and  perchance  at  the  expense  of  life ! 
were  gathered  around  the  couch  of  their 
preserver.  Regardless  of  themselves,  and 
without  a  thought  beyond  his  danger,  they 
stood  half  clothed,  as  they  had  started  from 
their  first  sleep,  when  the  loud  surges  of 
the  inundation  closed  around  them ;  —  that 
sleep  that  but  for  him  had  been  eternal. 
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Silent  and  sad  they  stood, — and  yet  there 
was  a  charm  in  the  very  self-abandonment 
of  that  wild  hour.  The  matron,  rich  in  the 
maturity  of  rustic  beauty,  with  cheek  and 
bosom  tinted  by  the  ardour  of  a  southern 
sun,  chafing  his  cold  pale  temples.  Her 
daughters  cowering  close  beside  her,  and 
blushing  in  their  fear,  although  the  raven 
tresses  that  hung  in  wild  disorder  over  their 
fair  and  polished  shoulders,  had  almost 
veiled  them  from  the  eager  eyes  that  glanced 
from  every  side.  The  younger  children,  too, 
that  wept  in  the  joy  of  a  new-found  life ; — 
for  such  to  them  had  seemed  their  momentary 
escape  from  that  cold,  stifling  death. 

The  busy  household,  in  the  meanwhile, 
were  hurrying  forward  with  such  supplies 
of  cordials,  and  of  medicine  as  each  might 
fancy  best ;  and  farther  back,  the  late  re- 
vellers of  the  night  were  standing  in  scat- 
tered groups,  mute  in  the  patient  sincerity 
of  sorrow. 
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Thus  teeming  with  emotion,  and  prodigal 
in  that  picturesque  beauty  that  gains  its 
force  from  contrast,  was  the  scene  that  met 
Carema's  gaze  when  first  her  foot  had  crossed 
that  once-dreaded  threshold.  It  was  viewed, 
too,  with  a  deep  and  vivid  interest ;  for  with 
it  came  a  new-born  sense  of  joy  and  of 
hope!  —  the  dark  and  doubtful  surmisings 
of  her  fancy  seemed  clearing  away,  like  a 
rising  mist  of  morning,  from  the  character 
of  the  unknown  guardian  whom  she  had 
ventured  so  far  to  visit.  The  "  lonely,  proud 
Montrano,"  had  all  a  martyr's  self-devotion, 
and  all  a  hero's  courage  in  the  great  cause 
of  suffering  humanity.  It  was  no  less  evi- 
dent, that  he  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his 
bold  retainers  far  more  by  the  dues  of  gra- 
titude, than  by  the  frown  of  power. 

These  were  facts,  delightful  as  unexpected  ; 
and  with  the  high-minded  enthusiasm  of  her 
frank  and  ardent  nature,  Carema  felt  at  once 
a  warm   interest  for  him,  whose  very  name, 
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but  a  few  short  hours  before,  had  filled  her 
with  disquietude. 

At  this  moment  her  ear  caught  the  voice 
of  Madalena;  and  the  tone  in  which  she 
spoke  was  so  unusual,  as  to  arrest,  and  soon 
to  absorb  her  attention.  The  questions  put 
by  her  fair  friend  were  as  to  the  state  and 
probable  recovery  of  Montrano  ;  they  were 
addressed  to  a  male  domestic  of  no  very 
prepossessing  appearance,  and  whose  answers 
were  given  in  an  under-tone,  so  as  to  be 
inaudible  to  a  third  person;  and  they  were 
accompanied  too  with  those  furtive,  side-long 
glances,  that  often  betray  a  sinister  inten- 
tion. 

The  inquiries  were  common-place,  and 
nothing  more  than  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  but,  in  the  ill-suppressed  agi- 
tation, and  the  unusual  tone  of  her  friend, 
Carema  discovered,  and  with  astonishment, 
an  eager  wish  in  opposition   to  her  words, — 
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a   wish    that   the    indisposition   of   Montrano 
might  be  fatal  ! 

"  May  the  holy  saints  preserve  him  ! " — 
said  the  fair  dissembler,  as  she  rejoined 
Carema ; — 

"  They  tell  me  that,  when  the  others 
faltered,  the  Count  leapt  like  a  lion  from 
the  ledge  of  the  overhanging  cliff,  —  and 
sunk  thrice  beneath  the  deep  and  foaming 
waters,  before  the  rope  was  thrown  that  gave 
them  the  means  of  life  and  safety.  But  why 
do  I  thus  forget  the  duties  that  I  owe: — 
the  Count  would  be  more  than  angrj^,  did 
he  but  fancy  that  you  were  so  neglected. 
Come,  we  will  seek  the  comforts,  that  weari- 
ness and  hunger  need ;  —  here,  at  the  best, 
our  presence  but  distracts  the  care  that 
should  be  paid  exclusively  to  him  ; — believe 
me,  it  were  better  to  be  gone. — Rosalia,  lead 
us  to  your  lady's  chamber. — You  look  a 
doubt,  Carema ;  but  I  speak  the  simple  fact ; 
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such  is  Montrano's  order,  —  his  *  ward  '  is 
mistress  here ; — and  well  may  Rosalia  wish 
that  it  were  ever  such  a  benison  to  serve." 

Perplexed  with  a  crowd  of  ideas,  which 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  avow, 
Carema  smiled,  but  gave  no  answer;  and 
having  lingered  a  few  minutes  longer  to 
ascertain  that  Montrano  was  really  reviving, 
she  followed  the  suggestion  of  Madalena. 

The  happy  revulsion  of  feeling  expe- 
rienced by  Carema,  in  reference  to  her 
guardian,  received  no  check  as  the  night 
advanced.  She  was  equally  surprised  and 
flattered  by  the  elegance  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  her  accommodation  : — all, 
however,  seemed  too  costly  for  common  use  ; 
while  the  rich  magnificence  of  that  fatal 
chamber  in  which  Cornaldi  had  lost  his  life, 
— excited  her  admiration  to  the  extent  of 
bewilderment. 

This  was  her  allotted  dormitory;  and  a 
small  Italian  bed  having  been  introduced  for 
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the  use  of  Madalena,  the  ladies  were  soon 
undressed,  and  as  shortly  wrapt  in  that  sud- 
den sleep  for  which  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
had  well  prepared  them. 

This  heavy  slumber  had  continued  until 
nearly  morning,  when  Carema  was  aroused, 
she  knew  not  how ! — ^There  was  a  sound, 
— a  voice ! — and  then  all  was  silent.  She 
raised  her  head  from  the  pillow,  and  lis- 
tened : — except  the  deep  drawn  breathing  of 
Madalena,  as  she  continued  sleeping,  nothing 
was  audible. 

"  Was  it  a  dream?" — perhaps  so;  but 
be  it  what  it  might,  it  had  left  a  restless 
excitement  in  the  breast  of  Carema,  that  for- 
bade the  idea  of  farther  repose,  and  she  lay 
wakeful  and  disturbed.  The  hushed  solem- 
nity of  night  prompts  thoughts  more  grave 
and  searching  than  aught  the  light  and  busy 
day  has  room  for.  The  look  and  tone  of 
Madalena  came  back  to  the  recollection  of 
Carema  with    a  sense   of  painful   intrusion; 
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she  wished  to  comprehend  their  origin  ; — she 
wished  to  forget  them  ! — but  no ;  they  seemed 
hke  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  that  covers  us 
with  gloom,  and  threatens  thunder,  when  all 
around  the  landscape  smiles  in  sunshine  ! — 
That  look  and  tone  were  rife  with  the  thirst 
of  blood  ; — the  evil  hope,  that  thrives  upon 
another's  death,  and  makes  the  ambitious, — 
and  often  too  the  greedy  man, — to  murder 
in  his  thoughts. 

That  Madalena,  who  had  praised  Mon- 
trano  to  the  echo,  and  who,  in  honour  and 
in  gratitude,  should  have  been  devoted  to 
his  interest ; — nay,  who  had  boasted  that  she 
was  so ! — that  she  should  have  gazed,  with 
the  vulture  eye  of  eager  satisfaction,  on  his 
insensible  and  almost  dying  form,  wishing 
that  trance  might  last  for  ever; — and  this 
from  one  so  young  ! 

The  dissimulation  equalled  the  depravity ! 
and  Carema  grew  chill  at  heart  as  she  re- 
membered   that   this    deceiver  had    been   her 

VOL.  III.  c 
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bosom  friend,  and  that  the  discovery  of  her 
perfidy,  if  such  it  was,  now  came  too  late  ! 
— She  had  depended  on  Madalena's  judg- 
ment, and  followed  her  advice  to  an  extent 
that  could  not  be  retracted ;  and  if  the 
motives  were  not  what  they  seemed,  the 
consequences  were  lost  in  uncertainty  and 
dread. 

Carema  looked  upon  her  where  she  slept 
wrapt  in  the  chastened  light,  which,  thrown 
as  it  was  from  a  semi-transparent  alabaster 
vase,  then  filled  the  chamber  with  a  mellow 
gleam,  mild  and  pellucid  as  the  glow-worm's 
lamp  of  love. 

Yes,  she  slept: — and  the  slumbers  of 
Madalena  too  were  gentle  as  the  heavings 
of  a  summer  sea;  while  her  peachy  cheek 
lay  cradled  on  an  arm  white  and  glistening, 
as  the  wax-like  petals  of  the  lily ;  when  in 
her  virgin  pride  and  gemmed  with  the  dews 
of  morning,  the  queenly  flower  expands  to 
meet  the  fervent  kisses  of  the  sun. 
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The  soft  and  shadowy  drapery  of  the 
bed  hung  over  Madalena,  as  fleecy  clouds 
half  veil  the  moon,  giving  more  beauty  than 
they  hide! — Oh!  was  it  possible  that  this 
bright  form  of  woman,  that  slept  in  a  calm 
that  angels  might  have  envied, — it  was  so 
deep — so  holy: — that  she  should  smile  but 
to  betray  ! 

Again  that  sound ! — A  cry  broken  and 
faint,  as  if  it  were  of  anger.  Carema 
started,  and  leaning  on  her  pillow,  looked 
around.  To  her  astonishment,  Madalena 
had  half  arisen  too ! — it  was  evident  that 
that  strange  cry,  so  unlike  her  usual  voice, 
had  fallen  from  her  lips,  that  still  moved 
and  quivered  ;  —  and  stranger  yet,  the  fea- 
tures, late  so  charming  in  their  sweet  sere- 
nity, were  now  grown  darkly  stern,  as  if 
the  blight  of  future  years  of  pining  malice, 
— of  injury  and  scorn,  had  been  condensed, 
and  in  a  moment,  left  on  her  young  brow 
their  withering  damning  stamp. 
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Carema  shuddered ; — the  wild  and  fear- 
ful legend  crossed  her  mind,  which  tells, 
that  the  '  all  accursed  and  all  perverted 
Spirit*  may  for  a  while  inspire  the  human 
body,  yet  warm,  but  senseless;— the  sleeping 
or  the  dead. 

While  yet  she  gazed,  the  Italian  left 
her  couch ; — her  eyes  were  open,  but  fixed 
and  sightless! — the  outward  senses,  wrapt 
in  a  deep  lethargic  sleep,  knew  nothing  of 
that  strong  delusion  of  the  mind,  that  shook 
them  as  the  imprisoned  eagle  struggles  in 
her  cage. 

Madalena  had  now  inclined  her  head, 
as  one  that  listens  with  a  fond,  half  willing 
consciousness,— even  as  if  she  heard  a  plead- 
ing voice  that  was  not;  —  and  her  stern 
features  changing  as  the  imagined  converse 
passed,  assumed  a  smile,  haggard  and 
fierce;  and  yet  the  light  of  that  deep  dim- 
pled smile  was  one  that  love  might  recog^ 
nize    too   well! — Her    bosom    heaved    tumul- 
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tuously; — and  then  she  seemed  as  one  that 
struggles  for  a  moment,  pants,  and  is 
subdued. 

She  spoke  again, — the  murmuring  sounds 
died  indistinct,  half-syllabled  to  words,  that 
seemed  to  whisper  of  delight,  —  but  that 
were  to  the  ear  uncertain,  as  music  heard 
at  a  distance  and  fading  in  the  fitful  breezes 
of  the  night:  —  and  now  again,  with  the 
sudden  emphasis  of  some  fresh  motive,  loud, 
eager  words,  came  clear  and  swift,  in  all 
the  force  of  a  deep,  impassioned  utterance. 

"  No,  not  again,  Anselmo ! — The  cup  of 
ecstasy  that  others  quaff  to  us,  is  as  the 
charmed  Venetian  glass,  that  shivers  when 
the  poison  wets  its  brim!  —  the  draught  of 
Tantalus    that    mocks    the    thirst    it    cannot 

slake: 1  say  no  more, — no  more  of  these 

fond  frantic  meetings,  snatched  in  a  giddy 
desperation,  that  madden,  may  destroy ! — 
No,  give  me  not  Love! — life's  idle  flower, 
that  fades  as  soon   as  plucked ; — but  if  you 
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hold  me  dear,  Anselmo,  —  then  give  me 
*  Power!'    the    god    that    conquers    all,   and 

makes    his    own    sufficient    heaven  ! The 

Count, — Anselmo  —  shall  he  live  for  ever? 
— and  we  the  poor  dull  drudges  of  his  will, 

shall    we Ah !    not    a   word :     Tve    heard 

too    much ! — both    '  slave     and     dupe  ! ' — I'll 

share   the  fate  of  neither. Hush  ! — there 

are   listeners    in   the    gallery — no. Away  ! 

away !  the  moon  will  soon  throw  shadows 
deep  and  dangerous: — away!" 

With  gestures  vehement  as  were  her  words, 
Madalena  now  hurried,  as  she  imagined,  her 
lover's  departure:  —  she  thought  him  gone; 
and  then  she  stood  as  one  entranced  in  a  maze 
of  wild  conflicting  fantasies; — the  mingling 
dreams  of  pleasure,  pain,  and  thrilling  fear. 

This  passion  faded,  as  all  emotions  of 
human  birth  expire,  in  apathy  or  sorrow ! — 
Madalena's  was  of  the  last : — she  sobbed  as 
one  that  sorely  wept,  but  in  her  sleep  no 
tears    were    present   to    assuage  the    burning 
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blush  that  glowed  upon  her  cheek.  At  last, 
grown  suddenly  as  strangely  pale,  with 
drooping  head  and  languid  limbs  she  sought 
her  bed,  smoothed  down  its  disordered  drapery 
with  a  patient  care;  and  then,  even  as  a 
fretted  infant,  sunk  by  slow  degrees  into  a 
sleep,  as  deep  and  tranquil  as  before. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  Fair  as  the  first  that  fell  of  woman-kind, 
When  on  that  dread,  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling, 
Whose  image  then  was  stamped  upon  her  mind ! 
But  once  beguiled — but  ever  more  beguihng." 

THE  BRIDE  OF  ABYDOS. 

"  Would  thou  hadst  hearken 'd  to  my  words,  and  stay'd 
With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange 

Desire  of  wand 'ring     • 

I  know  not  whence,  possess'd  thee ;  we  had  then 
Remained  still  happy." 

PARADISE  LOST. 


If  Carema  had  been  charmed  with  the 
noble  conduct  of  the  Count  on  the  night 
of  her   arrival,    every   succeeding  day  served 
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but  to  confirm  the  impression.  To  his  de- 
pendants, Montrano  was  both  a  generous  and 
a  judicious  benefactor;  and,  as  a  natural  con* 
sequence,  the  remote  and  forgotten  mountain 
district  around  his  Castello  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing as  populous,  and  far  more  thriving  than 
many  of  the  more  fertile  valleys  of  Southern 
Italy. 

There,  degraded  by  a  short  sighted 
policy,  which  left  them  no  chance  of  obtain- 
ing more  than  the  present  means  of  an  in- 
sufficient sustenance;  the  wretched  serfs  were 
viewed  as  little  better  than  an  odious  excres- 
cence on  the  soil  they  tilled,  when,  even  in 
a  time  of  peace,  they  increased  too  fast  for 
the  convenience  of  their  masters,  although, 
during  a  war,  that  very  increase  had  been 
fostered  by  enlarging  the  facilities  to  those 
early  marriages  which,  however  injudicious, 
those  who  '  have  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
future  '  will  be  ready  to  contract. 

Doubtless,   if  a    posse    of    sage    Commis- 
c2 
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sioners  had  been  sent  to  libel  these  unfor- 
tunates as  an  apology  for  the  job  of  their 
own  appointment,  they  would  have  '  dis- 
covered/ that  a  peasantry  hitherto  so  care- 
fully kept  in  total  ignorance,  were  still  un- 
wise ! — that,  having  no  chance  of  earning 
any  thing  to  save,  they  were  not  frugal ! — 
and  that,  having  no  time,  instruction,  chance, 
or  opportunity  for  mental  cultivation  or 
amusement,  the  only  sensual  enjoyments 
within  their  reach  had  not  been  restrained 
^vithin  the  proper  limits. 

These  had  indeed  been  splendid  '  dis- 
coveries! ' —  but  to  go  farther,  —  and  to 
suppose  that  social  evils  such  as  these, 
induced  by  the  monopolies  of  capital,  and 
the  indirect  oppression  of  the  privileged 
classes,  acting  on  the  inevitable  ignorance 
and  abject  want  of  the  oppressed  ; — that  it 
should  ever  be  pretended  that  these  evils 
are  to  be  eradicated  by  augmenting  the 
injustice,   and   the    misery   from   which   they 
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spring,  and  that  inevitable  poverty  is  to 
be  visited  with  penal  inflictions  for  the  con- 
venience, and  to  support  the  monopoUzmg 
selfishness  of  the  rich  and  powerful  ! — this 
were  somethina:  too  monstrous  to  be  believed : — 
such  councils  were  worthy  only  of  the 
Fiend  in  that  dark  conclave,  when  a  dread 
magnificence  in  crime !  can  only  give  dis- 
tinction. 

Of  course,  as  Italy  is  a  christian  coun- 
try, so  notable  a  plan  was  never  thought 
of;  and  if  the  victims  of  social  oppression 
obtained  not  that  redress  which  humanity 
demands,  still  the  heart  corroding  tide  of 
selfishness,  that  '*  steeped  them  in  poverty 
to  the  very  lips,"  was  kept  out  of  sight, 
and  never  for  very  shame  —  obtruded  on 
the  public  eye,  as  a  matter  to  be  upheld  by 
the  dogmas  of  an  antichristian  philosophy, 
and  with  all  the  force  of  law. 

With  all  his  errors,  the  Count  Montrano 
had   not  the   folly   to   suffer  the  existence  of 
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the  evil  in  question,  nor  the  revolting 
wickedness,  so  to  attempt  its  removal,  by 
the  infliction  of  a  greater. 

Conscious  that  the  means  of  life  are 
capable  of  an  infinite  increase,  and  that  the 
social  enjoyment  of  society  at  large  is  best 
retained,  by  preserving  an  equality  as  to  the 
possession  of  those  physical  comforts  that 
are  essential  to  the  health  of  the  body  and 
the  mind,  and  that  even  in  the  lowest, — his 
object  was  to  strengthen  the  weak ; — to  re- 
strain the  strong ; — and,  in  a  word,  to  give 
the  poor  man  an  opportunity  to  serve  him- 
self substantially,  before  he  called  upon  him 
to  labour  for  the  luxury  of  another.  Under 
his  direction,  the  hardy  Mountaineers  were 
instructed  in  the  details  of  a  superior  hus- 
bandry. By  small  loans  and  personal  encou- 
ragement, the  Count  too  had  fostered  that 
taste  for  the  comforts,  and  the  little  orna- 
ments of  rural  life,  which,  whenever  they 
are    placed    within    the  peasant's    grasp,   fail 
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not  to  improve  his  character,  by  the  all 
prevailing  motive  which  made  his  betters 
what  they  are,  ^rnere  selfishness!' — he  had 
something  to  be  proud  of;  some  httle  super- 
fluity to  save,  —  some  time  and  relish  for 
reasonable  enjoyment  !  —  and  thus,  by  the 
immutable  law  of  Nature,  he  became  respec- 
table by  self-esteem,  frugality,  and  the  endear- 
ments of  social  affection. 

Under  these  circumstances,  their  enthu- 
siastic regard  for  the  '  Lord  of  the  soil,'  was 
a  natural  consequence  ;  —  and  even  this  he 
turned  to  their  own  advantage,  by  calling 
upon  them  to  combine  their  efforts  for  the 
service  of  each  other,  on  occasions  of  unusual 
difficulty;  in  harvest  work,  in  building,  and 
in  planting, — considering  their  compliance  as 
a  favour  done  to  himself, — as  indeed  it  was, 
for  the  individual  benefit  was  also  an  advan- 
tage to  the  estate. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  Montrano,  if  for- 
mer  years   had    been    devoted    to    enterprizes 
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benevolent  and  noble  such  as  these.  Enter- 
prizes  which,  it  were  hard  to  say,  if  they 
would  have  conferred  the  greater  wealth  or 
honour ;  —  and  which  would  have  given 
scope  for  the  ample  grasp  of  his  intellect, 
and  the  unusual  energy  of  his  character. 

As  it  was,  the  idea  came  too  late, — and 
although  Montrano  had  sufficient  warmth  of 
heart  to  rejoice  in  the  benefits  the  plan 
conferred,  yet  the  motives  which  led  to  its 
adoption,  were  neither  the  most  direct  nor 
the  most  honourable  ;  they  were  at  best,  the 
suggestions  of  prudence. 

Having  resolved  to  shake  off  the  dan- 
gerous associates  of  his  former  fortunes,  it 
was  necessary  to  guard  against  the  revenge 
they  were  likely  to  entertain;  and  in  this 
he  had  certainly  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes. 
The  attachment  of  his  brave  Mountaineers  ren- 
dered any  open  attack  from  brigands,  or  con- 
trahandieri,  as  he  then  thought,  a  matter  of 
jest,  rather  than  of  dread  : — the  private  assassin 
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Montrano,  was  too  watchful,  and  too  brave 
to  fear,  and  he  thought  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  strataoem. 

This  brief  explanation,  dry  as  it  may  have 
been,  was  yet  essential  to  show,  that  the 
esteem  which  Carema  began  to  feel  towards 
her  guardian,  had,  as  far  as  she  could  judge, 
a  due  foundation.  All  that  she  saw  of  his 
conduct  proved  him  high-minded,  generous, 
and  just; — and  the  delicate  attentions,  and 
the  indulgent  kindness  of  such  a  man,  could 
not  but  be  grateful  to  a  young  and  ardent 
girl,  who  was  only  at  a  loss,  whether  to  con- 
sider them  as  most  of  a  '  fraternal,'  or  of  a 
paternal  character;  and  who  had  not  for  a 
moment  dreamed  of  the  wild  and  dangerous 
source  from  whence  they  sprung. 

Even  the  painful  feelings  which  arose, 
when  she  attempted  to  solve  in  her  imagi- 
nation the  mysterious  facts  that  had  been 
unconsciously  betrayed  by  Madalena,  served 
but    to    render    her    the    more    confiding    on 
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the  friendship  of  Montrano;  —  and  she  felt 
a  satisfaction  in  noting,  that  if  the  suspicions 
which  she  entertained  in  reference  to  the 
Italian,  were  not  shared  by  the  Count,  he 
had  at  least  no  deep  regard  for  the  equi- 
vocal,— though  affianced    bride  of  Anselmo. 

There  were  moments,  too,  in  which  this 
subject  affected  her  in  a  deeper  sense, — 
when  she  felt  a  yearning  wish  to  apprise 
the  Count  of  the  unpleasant  surmises  that 
were  floating  on  her  mind,  and  to  put  him 
on  his  guard  against  even  the  possible  ful- 
filment, of  those  horrible  imaginings  which 
had  flitted  around  the  dreams  of  Madalena! 
But  these  were  connected,  too,  with  those 
wild  impassioned  adjurations  addressed  to 
Anselmo  by  the  Italian  in  her  sleep;  and 
which  involved  more  than  she  cared  to  ex- 
plain, or  even  to  remember : — and  love  per 
se,  and  above  all  things,  the  love  of  a  woman  ! 
is  one  of  the  last  subjects  on  which  a  female 
would     willingly     descant,    unchallenged,    to 
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one  of  the  other  sex.  Nor  was  the  theme 
one  that  could  be  touched  upon  in  a  vein 
of  shght  and  dehcate  allusion, — if  at  all 
mentioned,  as  Carema  justly  felt,  it  must 
have  been  explained  in  all  its  bearings ; — 
and  come  what  might,  she  found,  on  reflec- 
tion, that  this  task  was  impossible ! 

Her  intercourse  with  Madalena,  involved 
circumstances  almost  as  difficult.  Without 
a  pretence  for  breaking  through  the  common 
courtesies  of  life,  still  her  heart  was  irre- 
parably estranged,  and  she  could  not,  if  she 
would,  have  feigned  the  love  that  once  she 
felt.  This  freezing  of  the  young  affections, 
which  had  once  been  so  signally  her  own, 
excited  the  surprise  of  Madalena,  far  less 
than  it  aroused  the  serpent  guile  that  brooded 
in  her  nature.  And  yet  these  shadows  of 
evil  had  but  recently  darkened  the  mind  of 
the  Italian ;  and  never  had  she  entertained 
a  single  thought  against  the  welfare  of  Mon- 
trano,    until    she   had    accidentally    seen    him 
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on  the  night  of  the  storm,  as  she  thought, 
fatally  ill ! — and  then  the  Tempter  suddenly 
knocked  at  her  heart,  with  the  unblessed 
idea,  of  the  'advantage'  which  Montrano's 
death  would  bestow  upon  her  lover ! — for  who 
so  well  might  snatch  the  hidden  wealth, 
and  assume  the  power  of  the  Count,  as  his 
deeply  trusted,  and  well  beloved,  Anselmo? 

The  recovery  of  the  Count  had  checked, 
but  not  dispelled,  these  unholy  musings ;  and 
with  the  self- deluding  subtlety  of  sin,  she 
began  to  cheat  her  own  heart  into  a  hatred 
of  the  man  her  malice  wished  no  more.  In 
the  first  instance,  her  ministry  in  connexion 
with  the  visit  of  Carema,  had  been  pursued 
with  no  ill  feeling  ; — its  reward  was  to  be 
a  dower  from  the  Count,  on  her  marriage 
with  Anselmo;  and  at  the  same  time  she 
had  considered,  that  the  union  of  Carema 
with  Montrano  would  be  beneficial  to  both 
parties,  and  grateful  to  herself,  as  she  would 
thus   retain   the    presence   of  a   friend : — and 
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then,  the  very  finesse  and  mystery  of  the 
matter,  rendered  it  only  the  more  palatable 
to  one,  who  was  herself  in  heart  and  soul 
an  intriguant. 

These  views  had  changed  under  the  con- 
taminating impressions  which  Madalena  had 
lately  fostered ;  and  she  was  no  longer  a 
party  to  the  designs  of  the  Count  in  relation 
to  Carema,  any  farther  than  as  they  might 
lead  to  the  betrayal  of  the  one,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  other. 

To  this  consummation  she  saw  not  as 
yet  her  way, — for  the  object  of  Montrano 
was  to  win  the  affections  of  his  ward  by  im- 
perceptible degrees  ; — and  then,  in  all  honour, 
to  declare  his  love,  and  solicit  her  hand. 
But  now,  suddenly  as  the  Typhoon  gathers 
from  a  speck  on  the  horizon,  into  an  over- 
whelming cloud  of  darkness !  so  Madalena 
began  to  feel  a  presentiment  of  future  mis- 
chief :  ■ —  and   as   a   preparatory    step   towards 
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its  realization,  she  began  by  exciting  errone- 
ous impressions  in  the  parties  towards  each 
other.  On  the  one  side,  assuring  the  Count, 
that  Carema  certainly  comprehended  his  in- 
tentions, although  from  delicacy  she  might 
not  seem  to  do  so ; — and  thus  arguing,  that 
he  was  even  then  a  favoured  lover ! — while 
to  Carema,  she  explained  the  ardour  of  those 
attentions  as  nothing  more  than  the  usual  gal- 
lantries of  the  Count :  —  and  even  this  was 
uncalled  for  and  little  heeded,  as  Carema,  in 
the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  had  never  thought 
upon  the  matter. 

While  thus  lulled  in  a  dream  of  easy 
satisfaction,  and  every  day  discovering  some 
fresh  attraction  in  her  new  found  home, 
Carema  received  a  letter  from  the  worthy 
Ephraim  ;  and  one  which  threw  the  crimson 
tide  of  life  into  her  cheeks,  to  an  extent 
that  startled  the  Count,  who  happened  to  be 
present,    and    who    shrewdly    suspected    that 
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all  was  not  as  it  seemed, — when  a  lady  blushed 
so  deeply  at  aught  connected  with  so  grave 
a  man  as  Hagglestone. 

Anxious  for  its  perusal,  and  with  a  glowing 
thought  of  Blandford,  Caiema  now  sought 
the  retirement  of  her  chamber;  and  there 
ensconced  under  a  cluster  of  roses,  that  grew 
over  at  the  shady  side  of  its  trelliced  win- 
dow, she  hastily  broke  the  seal,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

'*  Clifton  Hot  Wells, 
*'  4th  Instant,  Fifth  Month. 

"  Thou  Uttle  Perversity  ! 

"  Verily,  it  is  a  trial  of  patience,  when 
I  write  that  we  love  thee  still !  —  for  art 
thou  not  a  naughty  girl,  Carema? — Ah,  art 
thou  not  a  truant  ? — Answer  me  that ! — Yea, 
but  thou  must  have  been  tempted  sorely 
with  the  vain  love  of  a  far  country,  when 
it  entered  into  thy  heart,  to  desert  the  home 
of  thine    infancy  ! — and    the    tender    keeping 
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of  those  who  have  watched  thy  out-goings, 
and  in-comings,  with  the  eyes  of  a  strong 
affection ;  and  with  the  silent  prayer  of  the 
heart: — yea,  who  in  fondness,  doted  on  the 
sound  of  thy  steps. 

"  Yea,  though  thou  hast  departed, — never- 
theless, T  will  not  reproach  thee  in  the  spirit 
of  bitterness,  nor  load  thy  young  bosom  with 
the  charge  of  deceit. — No! — for,  before  thou 
hast  time  to  say  it, — I  will  assure  thee  of 
our  '  confidence,'  (that  is,  of  Jemima's  and 
mine  own,)  that  thou  hadst  no  part  nor  lot 
in  the  contrivance  of  that  man  of  guile,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  put  on  a  clothing  like 
unto  that  of  a  '  Friend,'  coming  out  of  foreign 
parts  : — and  to  utter  the  words  that  were  not 
true,  touching  a  pretended  intimacy  with  me ; 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  entrapping  thy  ears, 
with  a  false  imposition  of  a  command  for  thy 
sudden  embarkation ! 

"  No  ! — I  am  aware  that  thou  art  innocent 
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of  this  device  : — but  peradventure,  not  so  was 
she,  whom  thou  hast  called  thy  friend. 
Doubtless,  she  was  as  the  fowler  that  watches 
the  snare ! — But,  as  I  said  before,  thou  wert 
clear  of  this  design.  Nay,  the  better  to  as- 
sure thee,  of  our  conviction  in  thy  favour 
as  to  this,  I  will  tell  thee,  that  I  had  a 
letter  from  the  man  himself! — explaining,  that 
thou  wert  held  in  all  honour  and  safety, 
but  that  thine  other  guardian,  (under  whose 
care  thou  art  at  present,)  being  altogether 
hopeless,  that  I  should  consent  to  give  thee 
up; — or,  that  thou  wouldst  grieve  me  in  the 
matter: — Verily,  he  said,  that  he  was  'com- 
missioned to  steal  thee,'  (with  thine  own  con- 
sent, if  he  could  ;) — and  this  having  been 
accomplished,  we  will  submit  as  best  we 
may, — and  trust  to  receive  thee  again  after 
thy  wanderings,  with  the  more  joy,  for  that 
it  hath  been  long  treasured,  for  the  day  of 
thy  returning. 
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"  And  now,  '  Carema,  Love/ — as  I  was  wont 
to  call  thee,  when  thy  little  hand  rested  on 
mine  arm  in  our  wanderings  ;  and  thy  voice 
spoke  all  thine  innocent  delights;  as  a  music 
on  the  winds  : — Verily,  even  so,  I  will  have 
a  pleasant  talk  with  thee  on  the  paper ;  and 
tell  thee  of  the  matters  of  our  home  : — for 
albeit,  they  are  small  and  of  little  account, 
yet  shall  they  be  to  thee,  in  a  far  country, 
as  pebbles  in  a  rill,  that  sparkle  with  a  fresh 
cool  beauty,  and  seem  of  value,  because  of 
the  depth  of  the  water,  —  which  is,  as  the 
distance  of  thy  removal. 

"  Wouldst  thou  think  it  ? — Jemima,  who 
has  taken  care  of  thy  plants ;  like  a  good 
steward,  hath  converted  thy  '  tens '  into 
'  twenties,' — yea,  and  into  '  thirties ;  for  as 
thou  wert  absent,  she  was  not  willing  that 
even  so  much  as  a  cutting  should  perish, — 
so  that  each  original  plant  is  now  as  a  hen 
with   many   chickens, — or,    as  a  patriarch   in 
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Israel,  who  might  appear  without  reproach 
in  the  gate,  on  account  of  the  number  of  his 
progeny. 

"  By  the  bye,  that  word  *  progeny  '  hath 
put  me  in  mind  to  tell  thee,  that  the  Doctor 
is  still  as  a  lonely  man, — wandering  to  and 
fro,  without  a  helpmate  ! — His  visitings  to 
this  habitation  are  as  frequent  as  ever;  and 
as  usual,  his  conversation  is  much  of  thee, 
and  of  books — with  a  spice  of  waggery, — 
as  thou  knowest. 

"The  other  day  he  must  needs  lead  me 
into  the  Conservatory;  where,  as  the  broad 
water  of  the  bath  lay  in  its  stillness,  clear 
as  a  glass,  and  reflecting  the  umbrageous 
beauty  of  the  plants,  with  their  mossy  ter- 
races, and  the  soft  angelic  forms  of  sculp- 
tured marble  that  smile  upon  them,  as  they 
stand  half  hid,  and  over-canopied  with  bloom- 
ing flowers  ; — well,  even  there,  he  must  needs 
affect,  that    the   plants   were   sickly  and   the 
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water  dull ! — And  when  I  asked  him  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  ? — behold,  he  answered  me 
in  Greek  ! — which,  as  thou  knowest,  was  no 
answer,  seeing  that  I  comprehend  not  the 
language. 

''  The  substance,  or  rather  the  shadow  of 
his  meaning  was,  it  seemed,  of  thee, — and 
fabling  that  the  flowers  faded,  because  they 
could  no  longer  gather  sweetness  by  inhal- 
ing the  incense  of  thy  breath ;  and  that  the 
waters  no  longer  visited  by  thee  had  grown 
turbid,  for  that  they  were  denied  the  bright 
reflection  of  thy  charms. 

^^  In  sooth,  the  Doctor,  as  thou  appre- 
hendest,  hath  many  vanities  ; — but  they  are  as 
a  handsome  husk  to  a  grateful  fruit, — for  he 
hath  the  sweet  and  precious  seeds  of  wisdom 
within : — and,  to  give  thee  a  proof  of  his 
kindliness,  and  of  his  carefulness  too,  I  will 
tell  thee  what  he  hath  done ; — (thou  knowest 
that    he    hath   been   a   man   of  much    travel. 
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and  hath  friends  in  foreign  parts;)  well,  he 
hath  written  letters  in  commendation  of  thee, 
— to  Milan  ;  to  Venice ;  to  Rome  ;  and  to 
Naples : — so  that  thou  hast  friends  that  thou 
wottest  not  of  in  the  land  of  thy  sojourn. 

"  I  feel  that  thou  wilt  be  anxious, — as  to 
the  aged  folk,  and  the  children  that  were 
charges  on  thy  bounty  : — but  set  thy  heart 
at  rest ;  Jemima  and  myself  have  been  faith- 
ful in  our  stewardship  on  thy  account; — 
and  even  the  sparrows  that  thou  hast  fed, 
were  not  forgotten. 

"  And  now,  Carema,  fare  thee  well  ! — Let 
us  be  with  thee,  as  thou  art  with  us ; — for 
at  the  prayer  of  coming  day  and  closing 
night, — thy  image  is  on  our  hearts,  and  thy 
name  upon  our  lips. 

"  From  thy  Friend  and  Guardian, 

"  Ephraim  Hagglestone." 

P.S. — I  would  add  a  few  words  to  ap- 
prize  thee   of  news   come  suddenly  to  hand. 
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since  the  writing  of  the  above  : — but  time  will 
not  serve  to  explain.  Strange  things  are  told 
of  Kenrick,  who  hath  fled, — and  more  of  his 
kinsman,  the  youth  Blandford,  who  hath  been 
sorely  wronged  ! — Alas,  the  opportunity  hath 
sped.  Vale. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  Serpent;  that  name  best 
Befits  thee,  with  him  leagu'd,  thyself  as  false 
And  hateful ;  nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape. 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  show 
Thy  inward  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth  ;  lest  that  too  heav'nly  form  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood  snare  them." 

MILTOK. 


The  postscript  of  her  guardian's  letter  defied 
all  study:  —  Carema  twisted  it  in  twenty 
ways  without  avail ! — thought  of  it  all  day, 
and   went  to   bed    with   those   sage   ideas  of 
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'pillow  council/  that  young  ladies  entram- 
melled  by  Cupid  are  wont  to  entertain,  but 
with  no  better  success.  She  rejoiced,  indeed, 
that  Blandford's  honour  was  as  clear  from 
public  imputation  as  in  her  own  thoughts, 
— but  the  naked  fact  was  all  that  she  could 
gather, — while,  as  to  the  delinquency  of  his 
uncle,  she  felt  not  a  tittle  of  interest  in  the 
matter. 

The  other  subjects  of  the  letter  afforded 
food  for  pleasant  meditation,  and  with  moist- 
ened eyes  and  a  heartfelt  prayer  for  those 
absent  friends  at  Clifton,  Carema  sank  into 
a  calm  and  grateful  slumber. 

The  next  morning  had  been  predestined 
for  the  right  royal  and  jovial  sport  of  hawk- 
ing. This  was  one  of  the  ancient  patrician 
habits  fostered  by  Montrano,  both  from  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  pleasure. 

The  wild  and  chivalric  nature  of  the  ex- 
ercise:— the  chances  of  the  flying  quarry; — 
the  noble  falcon  in  hot  pursuit;  now  hurry- 
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ing  on  the  wind,  lost  in  the  clouds,  or  baf- 
fled in  the  dazzling  noontide  sheen :  all  these 
partook  of  that  romantic  excitement,  that  to 
Montrano  seemed  precious  as  the  breath  of 
life ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  inspire  Carema 
with  a  portion  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  by 
introducing  her  to  a  scene,  which,  as  he 
thought,  could  not  fail  to  fascinate. 

From  the  earliest  glimpse  of  dawn  a 
stranger  might  have  fancied  the  Castello  in 
a  state  of  siege — so  loud  was  the  din  and 
bustle  of  the  household,  and  the  gathering 
of  the  retainers,  who  enjoyed  a  sort  of  sa- 
turnalia on  such   occasions. 

The  due  preparation  for  the  mountain 
air,  a  hearty  breakfast,  had  hardly  been  dis- 
patched, when  the  Count  ordered  Fazzello  to 
usher  in  the  Falconer,  with  a  leash  of 
Hawks, — and  in  a  few  minutes  the  tinkling 
bells  of  the  latter  gave  notice  that  the  order 
was  obeyed. 

With  the  gallant  bearing  of  his  vocation. 
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young  Marco  doffed  his  plumed  cap,  as  he 
raised  the  wrist  of  his  left  arm  above  his 
head,  the  better  to  display  the  beauty  of  the 
costly  charge  it  bore, — a  pair  of  Alpine  Fal- 
cons, of  rare  excellence,  who,  roused  with  the 
sudden  motion,  snapped  their  beaks  eagerly, 
and  half  unfurled  their  quivering  wings. 

"Juno,"  said  Montrano,  as  he  took  the 
largest  bird,  as  it  sidled  towards  him  at  the 
call— 

"Juno,  my  gentle  one,  you  have  a  happy 
destiny!  —  Suffer  her,  Caressima,  to  perch 
upon  your  wrist."  —  Carema  stood  half  wil- 
ling, half  afraid ! 

'*  Nay,  if  there  be  a  danger,  believe  me. 
Lady,  it  centres  here: — I  might  grow  vain, 
did  you  accept  the  only  offering  I  have 
ventured.  Believe  me,  Juno  is  gentle  as  a 
dove  with  those  she  loves ;  and  not  to  'love' 
Carema 

The  Count  stopped  short,  with  the  awk- 
ward   hesitation    of   a  man  who    has    said  a 
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soft  thing  unawares,  and  finds  it  considered 
malapert.  Carema's  eyes  had  dropped  sud- 
denly, and  her  cheeks   were  burning. 

"  I  blush  at  my  own  cowardice,"  she 
said,  after  a  momentary  pause : — 

'*  There  is  a  terror  in  the  Falcon's  mild- 
est mood.  This  superb  creature  cowers  and 
presses  gently  forward,  as  if  it  sought  com- 
panionship, and  could  return  affection, — but 
with  all  the  inclination  in  the  world  to  pet 
and  caress  it, — its  radiant  eye,  so  full  of 
lire,  subdues  me  like  a  charm." 

Carema  glanced  at  the  moment  on  Mon- 
trano,  and  trembled. — That  look  ! — It  seemed 
to  penetrate  her  inmost  soul,  as  lightning 
sinks  into  the  wave ! — while  a  hollow  voice, 
as  his  who  died  within  the  mountain  glen, 
seemed  to  whisper  the  fatal  word  "  Jatta- 
tore!"  in  echo  to  her  thoughts  —  for  the 
eyes  of  the  Count  shone  with  a  light  strange 
and   intense, — if  human  ! 

"  My  Lord  !  my  Lord !"— cried  the  page 
d2 
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Fazzello,  with  a  prompt  and  anxious  zeal ; 
for  he  had  noticed  the  change,  as  the  Count 
stood  as  one  entranced,  with  cheeks  shrunk, 
bloodless,   and  pale  as   paper. 

"  My  Lord ! — "  and  the  page  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  master's  sleeve.  Montrano 
shrunk  as  from  the  touch  of  a  torpedo,  and 
sinking  into  a  seat,  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  as  one  that  struggles  with  an 
agony. 

And  such  it  was.  In  that  short  interval 
a  host  of  maddening  recollections  had  hur- 
ried through  his  brain.  The  '  past'  all  de- 
solate and  arid,  as  the  Arabian  waste  that 
stifles  with  its  moving  seas  of  sand! — The 
'future'  blasted  in  the  'present;' — for  in 
Carema's  change  of  countenance  he  had  read 
the  death  of  those  fond  hopes  that  every 
hour  before   were  ripening  into  joy. 

Mountains  of  doubt  have  passed  away, 
and  still  shall  pass,  before  the  faith  of  Love 
shall    fail! — and    as    the    Count    listened    in 
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silence  to  the  tender  inquiries  of  Carema  in 
reference  to  his  health,  the  'future'  began 
again  to  glisten  with  that  mirage  of  the 
heart,  that  juggles  with  affection,  as  the  real, 
with  the  show  of  silvery  streams  and  cool- 
ing fountains — for  both  are  never  to  be 
realized. 

Grown  more  composed,  he  answered  her 
himself,  with  a  cold  and  stately  mien  of 
ready  courtesy,  that  seemed  to  infer  that 
the  accident  had  never  been,  or  was  at 
most  the  passing  flaw  of  indisposition : — a 
"vice  of  the  blood,"  that  arises  with  a  pain 
in  the  head  and  leaves  us  with  a  chill  : — a 
wayward  humour,  that  comes  and  vanishes, 
transient  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  —  nor 
needing   greater  care. 

The  sincere  concern  of  Carema  was  not 
so  easily  to  be  appeased.  That  look  had 
thrilled  her  with  a  mysterious  dread ;  but  the 
extreme  paleness  that  followed,  as  the  Count 
sunk   upon   his  chair,  had  conveyed  the  idea 
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of  sudden  illness ;  and,  forgetting  her  own 
fears,  she  urged  the  necessity  of  retirement 
and  medical  advice,  with  eagier  zeal. 

The  tone  of  female  tenderness  and  regard 
had  long  been  a  stranger  to  the  ear  of  Mon- 
trano ;  and  now,  when  they  fell  from  lips  so 
dear,  and  were  accompanied  with  looks  so 
beautiful  in  sorrow,  each  word  seemed  worth 
an  age  of  suffering.  Even  the  friendship  of 
Carema  appeared  to  him  then  a  boon  past 
value !  The  cold  and  icy  fear  that  had  be- 
numbed his  senses,  was  half  removed ;  and 
in  a  kind  and  tranquil  tone,  he  explained  to 
his  ward,  that  having  once,  in  early  youth, 
been  exposed  to  an  unexpected  shock,  he 
had  since,  at  intervals,  been  subject  to  such 
attacks, — that  for  a  moment  shook  his  nerves, 
and  stole  the  colour  from  his  cheek,  and 
then  were  fled.  He  had  said  more,  but  that 
Fazzello  craved  a  private  audience. 

'*  What  think  you,  Caressima  ?"  said  Mon- 
trano,  returning,  and  with  a  look  of  unusual 
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gaiety: — "a  troop  of  wandering  Comedians 
have  requested  a  pormesso  to  visit  us — and, 
by  Sa?i  Paolo,  they  are  doubly  welcome. 
You  would  have  smiled  to  have  seen  how 
gravely  sad  Fazzello  looked  in  giving  me 
the  news  :  —  the  poor  boy  loves  his  master, 
and  knowing  that  I  have  enemies  in  Italy, 
his  ready  brain  is  ever  on  the  brew,  de- 
tecting plots  and  treasons,  if  but  in  the 
rising  of  a  mist,  or  the  humming  of  a  gnat. 
I  fear  no  blunted  rapiers  of  the  stage,  or 
gilded  daggers,  that  have  armed  the  tremb- 
ling hands  of  love-sick  damsels  in  a  tra- 
gedy. The  common  mims  are  all  too  light, 
too  joyous,  and  too  busy  to  be  dangerous ; 
and  those  of  higher  grade,  who  hold  the  chi- 
valiy  of  art,  and  search  our  souls  with  pas- 
sion's cunning  magic  1  the  sad,  the  wild,  the 
terrible,  the  grand ! — giving  to  god-like  poesy 
the  according  tone  and  grace  of  action,  that 
only  kindred  genius  can  supply  —  such 
spirits     mount    too     high,    and    are     far    too 
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noble  to  do  the  biddings  of  the  base,  or 
suck  the  venom  of  a  quarrel  not  their  own. 
If  such  had  come,  they  had  claimed  indeed, 
an  honoured  welcome: — but  as  it  is,  we  will 
make  merry  with  the  sportive  followers  of 
Momus,  that  chance  has  thrown  so  happily 
in  our  way. 

"  See  to  it,  Fazzello,  that  they  have  such 
aid  as  best  may  suit  their  purpose.  But 
come,  Carema ;  the  hawks  await  us  to  the 
field." 

"  Does  your  Excellenza  remember  that 
the  Prima  Donna  is  that  young  witch  in 
grace  and  beauty,  the  coy  Gabrelli ;  —  she 
that  filled  Naples  with  an  ecstasy,  but  left 
it  for  the  love  " 

Fazzello  paused  ;  —  he  would  have  said 
"  for  the  love  of  Cornaldi ; "  —  but  though 
he  knew  not  the  mode  of  the  bandit's  dis- 
appearance on  that  fatal  night,  yet  a  vague 
surmise  of  the  worst,  had  often  occupied  his 
mind  ;    and  fearing  to  mention  a  name  that 
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might  sound  as  a  word  of  evil  omen  to  his 
master,  he  was  silent.  The  Count,  too,  at 
the  moment,  introduced  some  playful  remarks 
on  the  perils  that  he  might  himself  encounter 
from  the  little  Neapolitan  Venus ;  and  thus 
the  chance  of  a  warning  was  lost  that  might 
have  proved  of  value. 

The  summons  to  the  field  was  repeated  ; 
and  soon,  all  eager  for  the  sport,  Montrano 
and  his  party  moved  off;  forming — as  they 
descended  the  mountain-track  from  the  cas- 
tello — a  gay  and  picturesque  cavalcade,  led 
by  young  Marco,  who  rode  a  gray  horse 
handsomely  caparisoned,  and  bore  suspended 
from  his  shoulders  an  open  frame  of  painted 
wood,  on  which  eight  or  ten  falcons  were 
duly  perched,  each  with  its  bells  and  hood, 
and  attached  by  its  jess  to  the  frame,  until 
it  might  be  wanted. 

A  sufficient  number  of  dogs  to  arouse  the 
game,  and  of  men  with  poles  to  beat  the 
coverts,    had  been  previously  sent   out ;    and 
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as  the  day,  though  warm,  was  cloudy,  with 
a  gentle  southern  breeze,  the  flights  were 
likely  to  be  good,  and  the  sport  and  quarry 
in  proportion. 

The  principal  object  of  Montrano  had 
been  the  amusement  of  his  ward ;  and  in 
this  he  had  fully  succeeded.  She  had  felt 
delighted  with  the  animation  and  novelty 
of  the  scene,  and  never  had  she  appeared 
more  gay  or  beautiful  : — but  yesterday,  and 
this  had  been  a  glimpse  of  Heaven ! — but 
now,  after  the  discovery  of  the  morning,  her 
gaiety  had  lost  its  charm, — the  sweet  en- 
trancement  of  her  sparkling  glance  and  mant- 
ling blush,  no  longer  awoke  the  feelings  of 
a  calm  enjoyment,  as  when  hope  walked 
hand  in  hand  with  admiration  ! — No ;  now 
with  passion's  maddening  glow, — a  flame  for 
gentle  love  too  fierce  and  selfish, — was  min- 
gled a  sense  of  disappointment  that  cankered 
deeply,  and  made  the  future  blank  and  des- 
perate as  the  past ! 
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The  expectations  which  he  had  built  upon 
the  words  of  Madalena,  and  the  mistaken 
kindness  of  Carema,  had  broken  down  and 
sadly  shaken  the  better  purpose  of  his  mind  j 
and  with  the  half-smothered  pangs  of  passion, 
arose  thoughts  that  were  dark  and  dan- 
gerous. Such  were  the  emotions  which,  as 
the  day  advanced,  lodged  but  too  deeply 
in  the  bosom  of  Montrano  : — yes  ;  too  deeply  ! 
— for,  however  conquered  for  a  time,  such 
evil  impulses,  once  nurtured,  will  rise  again 
unbidden,  and  often  realize  the  mischief  that 
they  prompt. 

On  this  first  approach,  the  influence  of 
the  tempter  was  but  brief; — Montrano,  in 
the  absence  of  Carema,  and  no  longer  stung 
with  the  wild  excitement  of  a  baffled  suitor, 
mourned  with  a  sad  sincerity  over  the  che- 
rished anticipations  of  a  pure  and  reciprocal 
love,  which  he  had  so  long  entertained,  and 
which   seemed    as   the    last   link    that  might 
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unite  his  long-mistaken  and  perverted  exist- 
ence with  aught  that  was  really  honourable, 
or  that  promised  happiness. 

The  look  of  aversion  with  which  Carema 
had  repelled  his  first  and  momentary  ex- 
pression of  a  tenderness  beyond  the  bounds 
of  *  friendship/  was  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
taken.— But  might  not  time,  and  perhaps  a 
change  of  manner,  retrieve  the  ground  al- 
ready lost,  and  excite  those  dormant  feelings 
which,  as  he  thought,  if  not  his  own,  were 
not  at  least  another's. 

The  delusive  representations  of  Madalena 
— were  they  from  treachery  or  '  mistake  ? ' — 
The  Count  thought  the  latter  ;  but  he  re- 
solved to  seek  an  interview  with  her  before 
he  slept,  and  probe  her  to  the  quick. 

The  meeting  occurred,  by  appointment, 
in  the  library,  a  large  and  gloomy  chamber, 
situated  in  a  remote  and  unoccupied  part  of 
the  castello;    and  where  the   student  would, 
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at  least,  have  the  advantage  of  loneliness  and 
silence,  for  the  massy  walls  and  double  doors 
admitted  not  the  echo  of  a  sound. 

Madalena  entered  v^^ith  a  beating  heart; 
— she  had  noticed  the  increasing  melancholy 
of  Montrano  during  the  day,  and  she  remem- 
bered, too,  that  his  eye  even  then  had 
strangely  gleamed  with  a  wild  and  amorous 
flash,  that  ill  accorded  with  the  repulse  which 
he  had  encountered  from  Carema. 

She  thought  of  this, — and  she  remem- 
bered too,  that  when  hardly  in  her  teens, 
and  a  boarder  in  the  convent  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, the  Abadessa,  in  a  playful  mood,  had 
told  the  Sisterhood  to  note  the  budding 
charms  of  '^  the  young  Countess  of  Mon- 
trano!'' The  words  came  back  upon  her 
mind  as  fresh  as  those  of  yesterday ; — she 
seemed  again  to  feel  the  rose-tipped  fingers 
of  Sister  Adelina  patting  her  polished  neck, 
— and  to  blush  before  the  arch  and  meaning 
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glance  of  the  Novice  Clara,  she  who  herself 
eloped  soon  after  with  a  '  heretic' 

Yes,  all  this  returned,  —  and  with  a 
strange  interest  to  her  recollection ; — and  in 
the  silence  and  the  loneliness  of  that  wide 
chamber,  she  stood  musing  in  doubt  and 
vexation,  how  matters  of  such  moment  had 
been  so  long  forgotten !  — Yes,  matters  of 
'  such  moment ! ' — for  Madalena  remembered 
at  the  same  time  how  many  chances  she  had 
lost  that  might  have  realized  the  jest,  and 
turned  it  to  a  prophecy. 

Educated  at  the  expense  of  Montrano, 
who  was  her  distant  kinsman,  she  had 
often  visited  beneath  his  roof,  and  had  then 
attracted  his  attention  in  a  manner  which 
she  now  remembered  with  a  keen  and 
thrilling  interest ; — but  then,  with  a  girlish 
vanity,  her  smiles  had  been  treasured  for 
a  younger  man ! — the  thoughtless,  brave  An- 
selmo. 

Did    she   not   love   him    still? — Her  des- 
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tined  lord, — her  now  affianced  husband  ? — 
No !  —  although  no  female  bosom  had  ever 
swelled  with  more  impassioned  throb ;  nor 
Sappho's  sighs  were  richer  with  the  melody 
of  love ! — yet  Madalena's  breast  no  longer 
was  the  temple  of  the  god,  in  truth  and 
constancy. 

There,  the  low  and  grovelling  Demon  of 
'  worldly  cunning,' — the  lust  of  wealth  and 
power,  made  Love  the  slave  and  pander 
of  his  will. 

They  say  that  Love  is  never  so  deposed, 
depraved,  enchained,  but  that  he  first  be- 
trays his  own  supremacy!  and  the  forbidden 
fruit  has  turned  to  ashes  in  the  hand  that 
snatched  it! — The  soft  distilling  dews,  the 
scintillating  stars,  and  murmuring  breeze  of 
night,  had  they  a  voice,  might  once  have 
answered ;  but  let  it  pass  : — Madalena's  love 
was  now  of  that  calculating  and  convenient 
order,  that  '  fashion'  tolerates,  and  '  mar- 
riage' renders  legal! 
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But  a  few  short  days  before,  and  she 
had  wished  for  the  Count's  decease,  simply 
because  his  death  would  have  given  her 
future  husband  a  greater  share  of  wealth 
and  power;  and  now,  her  heart  grown  still 
more  callous,  under  the  grasp  of  Interest, 
was  ready  to  resign  the  ardent,  trustful 
lover  of  her  girlish  fantasy !  and  that  for 
the  man,  whose  very  life  she  had  thus  en- 
compassed, and  defeated  in  her  thoughts. 

Subtle  and  swift  are  ruminations  such 
as  these;  and  those  that  use  them,  dwell 
on  them  with  a  timid  brevity,  as  chemists 
handle  poisons:  their  object  is  to  hurry  the 
result,  the  '  means*  are  noisome  at  the 
best. 

Thus  half  ashamed  of  her  own  thoughts, 
yet  not  the  less  resolute  in  evil,  Mada- 
lena  sat  watching  the  tapers  that  flickered 
with  the  eddying  draughts  of  that  old  cham- 
ber, and  growing  every  moment  the  more 
impatient  for  the  coming  of  Montrano. 
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He  came; — and  then  her  woman's  heart 
beat  proudly  with  the  vanity  of  that  high 
daring,  that  she  had  ventured  to  imagine 
possible,  and  which  the  next  hour  might  call 
her  to  essay. 

"  Madalena !  "—said  the  Count,  with  a 
cold  and  tranquil  tone  that  chilled  through 
every  limb, — it  sounded  so  like  a  sentence 
on  a  criminal ;  and  as  if  it  were  spoken  in 
sorrow  more  than  anger. 

"  Madalena,  why  am  I  thus  deceived?" 

Montrano  paused,  and  turning  sternly 
on  the  fair  Italian,  he  thought  to  read  her 
fealty  or  falsehood  in  her  looks,  rather  than 
by  her  words  ;  —  but  worse  than  futile  was 
the  hope! — ^The  man  who  thus  would  frown 
a  woman  into  self-conviction,  must  have  a 
guile  beyond  the  Serpent's,  that  beguiled 
the  first  dissembler  who  ever  smiled  to 
ruin. 

Madalena   returned    his   glance   with    one 
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that  seemed  to  express  surprise,  but  showed 
no  other  consciousness. 

"  What !  —  is  the  brave  Montrano  de- 
feated with  a  frown?" — she  exclaimed,  and 
smihng,  as  half  in  pity  half  in  jest. 

"  You  must  be  '  patient,*  my  Lord  :  — 
yes,  patient y  as  the  caged  and  cooing  dove ; 
before  you'll  win  a  maid  so  coy  and  frigid 
as  Carema ! — The  Spartan  boy,  that  with  a 
smile  concealed  the  stolen  fox  beneath  his 
robe,  although  the  creature's  fangs  were  in 
his  side,  was  not  more  capable  of  self- 
command.  There  is  a  fashion,  too,  in  these 
soft  matters ;  and  she  is  quite  an  English 
girl  in  love.  There,  in  the  chill  and  dreary 
vapours  of  the  North, — '  indifference'  is  a 
name  for  '  virtue ;'  and  hearts  are  like  their 
bride-cakes, — the  more  esteemed  the  deeper 
cased  in  ice." 

"  Would  it  were  nothing  more  !" — replied 
Montrano,   already    disconcerted,  and   unwit- 
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tingiy  slamming  down  the  jewelled  lid  of 
his  snuff-box  with  a  shivering  force — 

'^  Ah,  would  it  were  but  coyness ! — but 
no;  she  had  not  time  for  thought:  the  feel- 
ing arose  spontaneously,  and  the  idea  that 
she  might  love,  was  but  a  delusion;  nay 
worse, — the  glowing  language  she  has  heard 
in  calm  indifference  has  made  me  seem  a 
frivolous  pretender :  as  one  that  builds  upon 
a  woman's  favour  with  claim  no  better  than 
a  vague  conceit;  as  one  that  knows  not  how 
to  touch  those  tender  chords  that  vibrate  to 
affection." 

"  I  say,  my  Lord,  that  she  may  love 
you  still!  —  as  woman  loves  in  that  cold 
land  of  her  adoption:  love  with  a  deep 
esteem  and  calm  devotion,  and  all  so  nicely 
varnished  with  the  quaint  formality  they  call 
'  decorum,'  that  the  same  smile  with  which 
she  sinks  in  your  embrace,  would  in  her 
widowhood  serve  equally  to  grace  the  pious 
resignation  of  her  sorrow." 

VOL.  III.  E 
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"  What  mean  you  V — exclaimed  the  Count, 
with  vehemence. 

"  A  form  angelic,  and  a  spirit  soft  and 
balmy  as  the  ambrosia  of  Elysium ! — are 
these  the  attributes  of  vulgar  dulness, — the 
cold,  insipid  oi'dinaire  of  female  life  ?  And 
tliose  entrancing  eyes  of  liquid  radiance, 
in  which  young  Love  might  dive  in  oceans 
of  delight,  while  a  serene  and  holy  inno- 
cence floats  all  around,  as  with  an  atmosphere 
of  Heaven  : — in  these,  there  reigns  a  magic 
and  a  power,  that  hurries  thought  into  de- 
lirium, and  mocks  the  force  of  words. 

''The  '  force  of  a  delirium'  may  conjure 
'  angels'  from  the  evening  mist, — that  still 
will  be  as  chilling  damp,  and  empty  as  be- 
fore. Nay,  if  your  Excellenza  frowns,  I  will 
say  no  more ;  for  when  the  truth  offends, 
'tis  better  to  be  silent." 

She  had  spoken  with  that  quick  and 
penetrating  tone,  that  conveys  the  idea  of 
conviction;    and    Montrano   felt   confused,   ns 
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men  do  often  before  the  quicker  intelligence 
of  woman,  as  evinced  in  the  changing  shades 
of  social  intercourse. 

"  Well  then,  in  sober  earnest," — rejoined 
the  Count,  affecting  a  tone  of  indifference,  and 
somewhat  abashed  by  his  past  excitement — 
"  whether  right  or  wrong  in  my  views  of  her 
character, — my  passion  for  Carema  is  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  removed.  My  blighted 
boyish  admiration  of  her  mother,  however  to 
others  it  might  seem  absurd,' — was  then,  and 
is — a  part  of  my  existence!  —  Its  thoughts 
and  feelings  cling  around  my  heart, — dearer 
than  the  blood  that  warms  it ! — Such  as  she 
was,  Carema  blooms  before  me;  and  is  it 
possible  that  I  can  love  her  less  ?  And  now, 
when  after  long  years,  past  as  in  a  dream  of 
strife  and  sorrow,  the  morning  breaks  rich 
in  the  sunshine  of  delight,  shall  I  not  arouse 
and  share  its  blessings?  Why,  but  for  this, 
have  I  battled  with  an  adverse  destiny: — why 
is    the    banished,    beggared     and    proscribed 
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Montrano,  in  spite  of  fortune !  become  a  man 
of  wealth  and  power  ? — Yes,  power  I — for  the 
law  once  broken  through  with  hazard,  if  not 
with  fear,  now  overmatched,  whispers  its  vain 
complaint,  and  lies  inert  before  the  violater 
it  has  no  longer  voice  to  menace.  Yes !  by 
the  Eternity  around  us,  wrapt  in  the  shadows 
of  the  past  and  future : — come  weal,  come 
woe !  I  swear,  Carema  shall  be  mine." 
"  No  doubt,  my  Lord  : — but  how  ? — " 
So  spoke  the  wily  Madalena,  and  with  a 
glance  of  fire: — a  smile  that  stung  Montrano 
in  his  pride,  and  made  him  start,  as  men 
who  grasp  the  slimy  adder  unawares. 

"  Yes,  doubtless,  my  Lord,  your  '  policy ' 
has  decked  the  meek-eyed  victim  for  the 
altar, — and  it  may  yield  without  a  struggle, — 
but  it  will  not  be  the  less  an  empty  sacrifice ; 
you  cannot  give  the  sense  would  make  it 
worship  !  You  are,  my  Lord,  as  him  of  old, 
who  carved  the  form  of  woman,  matchless 
and  divine,  from  out  the  frozen  marble ;  and 
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then  hung  over  it,  and  pined  in  amorous 
ecstasy,  until  his  very  blood  grew  thick  with 
feverish  heat,  because  the  beauteous  form 
possessed  no  bounding  pulse,  no  breath  of 
life  to  answer  to  his  own!  The  gods,  you 
know,  vouchsafed  a  miracle ! — the  senseless 
stone  was  vivified : — the  dimpled  smile  that 
he  had  watched  so  long  in  mute  despair,  in 
that  pale,  fixed,  and  icy  cheek, — grew  sweeter 
suddenly ;  the  cold  repulsive  marble  turned 
to  flesh,  and  trembling  blushed  with  new- 
found life!  The  bosom  heaved  tumultuous 
as  his  own;  and  the  lips,  treasured  with  the 
bliss  he  sought,  grew  warm  and  crimson,  as 
rose-buds  ripen  in  the  sun: — She  lived i — She 
felt !  and  he  was  blest. 

^'  My  Lord,  you  read  the  fable ;  your  pallid 
cheek  attests  its  truth. — Yes,  you  lack  the 
witchery  that  should  inspire  the  entrancing 
glow  of  passionate  regard,  that  half  might 
equal  yours !  Believe  me,  Carema  has  not 
that    warm    ^  poesy    of   soul,'    that    gives   to 
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woman's  love  its  all-subduing  charm,  —  the 
fire  divine,  that  kindles  as  it  glovv^s  !  and 
proves  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  even  in 
the  altar  of  the  heart's  devotion/' 

Whether,  that  Madalena  felt,  or  feigned 
the  passion  she  described — her  breath  became 
faint  and  hurried  as  she  spoke ;  and  when 
she  paused,  the  ardency  with  which  the  rap- 
turous glance  of  her  dark  and  sparkling  eyes 
had  fastened  on  Montrano, — was  one  that 
challenged  but  to  conquer. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


'* '  Sir,'  said  the  Count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 

*  Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 
It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 

Its  import  ?     But  perhaps  'tis  a  mistake ; 
I  hope  it  is  so  ;  and,  at  once  to  wave 
All  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  your  sake  j 
You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  shall.' 

*  Sir,'  (quoth  the  Turk,)  'tis  no  mistake  at  all ! '  " 

BEPPO,  A  VENETIAN  STOHV. 


Among  the  many  persons  of  a  rather  outre 
reputation,  whom  the  irregularities  of  her  son 
had  indirectly  brought  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  Signora  Cornaldi,  was  a  certain  Signior 
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Zaconi, — who  was  said  to  be  a  heretic ;  and 
who  was  certainly  a  miser, — as  far  as  the 
possession  of  a  large  property,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  a  penurious  expenditure  might  consti- 
tute the  character: — but  if  the  propriety  of 
the  appellation  depends  upon  the  love  of 
money  per  se,  no  man  in  Italy  deserved  it 
less.  The  gold  that  filled  his  coffers  in  the 
estimation  of  Zaconi  was  no  more  than  dross, 
or  the  dust  beneath  his  feet,  if  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  objects  of  his  'ambition;' 
but  as  these  were  only  safe  when  private, 
we  will  not  as  yet  betray  his  secret. 

Besides  the  reputation  already  mentioned, 
Zaconi  had  a  second, — and  one  not  always 
thought  compatible  with  the  love  of  money  j 
— viz.  that  of  being  just  and  upright  in  all 
his  dealings.  There  were  stories  too,  which 
told  of  his  '  generosity '  to  the  wretched,  and 
the  '  disgraced,'  that  in  the  opinion  of  some 
persons,  threw  a  doubt  on  his  '  sanity,' — for 
he  seemed  not  to  distinguish  the  difference ! 
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— and  so  far  was  this  eccentricity  carried, 
that  to  call  a  man  a  friend  of  Zaconi's — 
might  in  three  cases  out  of  five,  imply  that 
he  was  an  outcast,  beyond  the  protection  of 
the  law. 

The  inheritance  of  a  small,  but  fertile 
patrimony,  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  and 
principally  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  with  the  rearing  of  goats 
and  poultry,  for  the  use  of  vessels  lying 
off  the  Straits,  had  led  Zaconi  into  the  habit 
of  trading  under  the  double  capacity  of  a 
farmer  and  a  merchant ;  for  when  he  had 
accumulated  sufficient  means  by  victualling 
the  ships  of  other  people,  he  bought  a  share 
in  a  Brigantine,  and  traded  more  widely  for 
himself. 

Having  thus  amassed  wealth,  and  extended 
his  connexion, — he  next  became  a  '  money 
lender  ; '  and  in  this  third  capacity  was 
equally  prosperous  and  thrifty ; — except  that 
a  hunted  heretic,  a  broken  down  smuggler, 
e2 
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or  a  ruined  bandit,  sought  his  aid, — when 
the  before-mentioned  eccentricity  came  into 
play,— and  the  cash  was  Ment,'  that  might 
as  well  have  been  given,  for  any  chance  of 
its  return. 

Zaconi  still  inhabited  the  same  unpre- 
tending farm  that  had  sheltered  his  forefa- 
thers :  —  a  low  and  straggling  building  of 
timber,  over-looking  an  inlet  from  the  sea, 
that  formed  a  petty  harbour  for  a  few  coast- 
ing craft  and  pilot-boats. 

Embowered  on  all  sides  with  orchards 
and  vineyards: — the  reed  thatch,  the  over- 
hanging gables,  deep-embowered  lattices,  and 
column  of  white  smoke,  around  which  the 
pigeons  whirled  in  their  evening  flight, — 
while  immediately  behind,  arose  the  beetling 
cliffs  of  the  snow-crowned  Appennines, — ren- 
dered the  house  of  Zaconi  as  picturesque  an 
object  as  a  painter  might  wish  to  meet  with 
in  a  summer's  day.  Along  the  coast  in  front, 
ran    a    causeway    of  rock    and    shingle,   and 
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extending  as  far  as  the  port,  while  the  house 
was  divided  from  it  by  a  flower-garden  ; 
hedged  with  a  noble  row  of  aloes;  while  a 
trellis  work  before  the  windows,  and  half 
the  thatch,  were  covered  with  jessamines  and 
wild  roses. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  evening, — 
the  *  Ave  Maria,'  as  the  Italians  poetically 
term  it, — and  under  the  shade  of  his  porch, 
to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  hour,  sat  Signior 
Zaconi  ;  —  his  fair  and  meek-eyed  wife  at 
his  side,  and  his  little  son,  a  rosy  urchin, 
(and  as  then,  half  undressed  for  bed),  playing 
at  Miide  and  seek'  with  the  laughing  nurse, 
and  shouting,  from  amid  a  double  row  of 
dwarf  orange  trees. 

On  a  small  carved  table  before  the  Maes- 
tro, lies  the  supper;  a  few  bunches  of  dried 
grapes,  two  basins  of  the  rich  and  cream- 
like goat's  milk,  with  rolls  of  French  bread  : — 
but    tempting    as    they    were,    these    viands 
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remained    untasted  :  —  the     Maestro    was    too 
much  engaged,  too  much  absorbed. 

'Faith  it  is  a  scene  of  witching  beauty, 
so  lovely  and  so  still. — A  flash  that  mocks 
the  burnished  gold  cast  from  the  setting  sun, 
and  stretching  across  the  blue  and  tranquil 
Ocean,  shows  glorious,  as  if  it  were  a  path 
to  Heaven.  The  ripple  breaks  among  the 
pebbles  of  the  beach  with  feathery  trails  of 
bubbling  foam: — the  bells  of  a  neighbour- 
ing monastery  come  with  a  faint  and  fitful 
sweetness  on  the  breeze : — and  hark  !  more 
clear,  the  solemn  vesper  chaunt  of  the  nuns 
from  that  white  convent  on  the  cliffs, — 
sweeps  overhead,  as  if  a  choir  of  angels 
chaunted  from  the  air. 

In  the  hollow  of  the  bay,  now  softened 
with  the  rising  mist,  the  drooping  sails  of 
many  a  light  xebec  are  reflected  on  the 
bosom  of  the  tide.  There  in  the  distance,  a 
swarm    of    gliding    boats     fasten    around    a 
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vessel  making  for  the  shore:  —  the  hum  of 
voices  rises  from  her  deck ;  the  sea-worn 
passengers  are  haihng  old  acquaintance,  and 
soon  they  reach  the  land.  The  choral  song 
too  from  the  cliffs  has  ceased,  and  all  is 
silent  as  before. 

Of  this  enchanting  scene,  Zaconi  has  wit- 
nessed nothing,  —  absolutely  nothing.  The 
cloudy  incense  of  a  German  pipe,  quaffed 
zealously  and  deep,  has  veiled  all  nature 
from  his  eyes ;  and  his  ear  has  been  equally 
absorbed  by  the  changes,  and  fate  of  empires  ! 
as  detailed  in  a  Journal  of  the  '  Eternal  City.' 
In  other  words,  Zaconi's  pretty  wife  has  been 
reading  the  paper  to  her  spouse, — and  as  a  taste 
for  'politics'  is  much  the  same  sort  of  thing 
all  over  the  world,  the  good  man  has  been 
listening  with  all  the  attention  of  a  '  conser- 
vative' cobbler; — or  the  wrapt  delight  of  an 
*  ultra'  blue,  who  has  perched  herself  over 
the  ventilator  of  St.  Stephen's,  to  watch  the 
maiden  effort  of  a  debutant. 
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How  long  this  reading  and  smoking  part- 
nership might  have  lasted,  it  were  difficult 
to  guess,  had  not  the  rustic,  who  performed 
the  office  of  facchino,  or  house-porter,  tapped 
his  master  gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  told 
him,  sotto  voce,  that  a  lacl^/  requested  an 
interview. 

**  What  lady,  booby?" — snorted  Zaconi, 
with  an  extra  pufF  of  disdain. — 

"  What  should  a  '  lady '  want  with  me  ? — 
she  seeks  your  mistress,  sirrah!'' 

**  The  Signora  mentioned  the  Maestro  by 
name  twice  over, — and  then  she  gave  me 
this,  to  mend  my  memory  ! " — said  the  fellow, 
showing  a  pistole. 

"  The  holy  saints,  what  next !  " — exclaimed 
our  worthy,  laying  down  his  pipe,  and  ven- 
turing a  peep  at  his  wife, — half  apologistic, 
half  bravado.  Albeit,  Madame  noted  it  not, 
but  continued  poring  over  the  paper  with 
an  easy  nonchalance,  and   a  wise  determina- 
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tion  of  not  seeing  more  than  might  be  con- 
venient. 

"  Pest  ! — is  the  woman  young  or  old  ?  " 
said  the  Maestro,  smoothing  down  the  wrinkles 
of  his  waistcoat,  and  buttoning  up  the  pockets 
of  his  inexpressibles. 

"  Quite  young  in  the  eyes,  —  and  main 
handsome  feet ;  "  —  replied  the  serving-man, 
still  gazing  on  the  pistole. 

"  Young  in  the  eyes — and  handsome  legs! 
— San  Jago,  what  an  answer." 

"  I  did  not  see  her  legs,  or  anything 
else  particular,"  —  said  the  fellow,  showing 
his  teeth,  and  pulling  one  of  his  side  locks, 
as  if  either  to  find,  or  to  *hide,' — a  thought. 

"Go  to,  thou  art  a  fool !  " 

'^  Very  like," — said  the  fellow  again, — 
"  it  do  run  in  the  family,  and  I  always 
copies  my  betters." 

**  You  had  better  go  after  all.  Love ;  " 
said  the  husband  in  a  vascillating  tone. 

"  The   lady    understands    her   own   affairs 
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best, — and  she  has  sent  for  you  :  " — rejoined 
the  wife,  still  perusing  the  gazette. 

"Very  queer;  at  this  time  of  the  even- 
ing too,  when  a  man  has  smoked  his  pipe, 
and  thinks  to   be  snug." 

"  '  Young  eyes,'  and  '  pretty  feet,' " — said 
the  wife,  with  a  half  sarcastic  smile,  but 
looking  still  as  demure  as  Penelope. 

'^  What  signified  repeating  that  booby's 
fantastical  nonsense?" — cried  the  husband, 
affecting  a  huff. 

"I  only  gave  it  as  a  hint,  that  you  might 
observe  the  other  items,  and  complete  the 
picture.  But  oh,  my  garters  !  —  that  half- 
witted looby  has  lighted  up  the  wax  cande- 
la  that  I  had  bought  for  the  '  grand  mass ! ' 
and  while  you  talk  and  tattle  about  nothing, 
'  Signior  Zaconi,'  my  costly  candela  burns, 
melts,  and  splutters  in  the  wind  !  Oh,  that 
the  men  had  more  wit,  or  less  tongue.  Oh, 
the  saints  grant  me  patience !  Never  mind 
your  ruffles,    or  your   cane,   in  the    '  house,' 
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man — but  go  at  once,  and  cut  the  matter 
as  short  as  you  can,  for  the  sake  of  the 
candela !  —  for  where  shall  I  find  money  for 
another?" — and  with  a  gentle  push  behind, 
Madame  added  the  necessary  impetus  to  Sig- 
nior   Zaconi's   volition,  and  he  departed. 

On  entering  the  old  parlatorioj  that  served 
as  the  audience  chamber  of  his  house — and, 
like  some  other  state  apartments,  was  sin- 
gularly cold  and  comfortless — Zaconi  disco- 
vered a  lady  rather  advanced  in  years,  and 
richly  dressed ;  and  who  was  attended  by 
two  brawny,  bare-legged  sailors,  loaded  with 
trunks — who,  on  the  instant,  as  if  his  ap- 
pearance had  been  a  pre-concerted  signal  for 
the  purpose,  at  once  let  down  their  loads 
with  a  swing  and  a  bounce  that  threatened 
the  creaky  floor  with  absolute  annihilation, 
and  shook  the  ancient  lattices  in  their  frames, 
as   if  it  had  been  an   earthquake. 

There  too  was  the  costly  taper  in  its 
candelabra  of  massy  silver  (the  last  a  bridal 
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gift  of  Zaconi  to  his  pious  wife),  flaring 
away  like  a  torch  in  the  porch  of  Beelzebub, 
under  the  draught  of  the  open  door.  The 
half-witted  lout  of  a  serving-man  too, —  as 
if  to  make  the  matter  worse,  stood  leering 
on  the  pistole,  as  if  he  had  never  pos- 
sessed a  farthing  in  his  life. 

Like  many  more  grave  and  punctual  men, 
Zaconi  had  quite  a  sufficient  idea  of  his  own 
importance ; — and  as  this  noisy  invasion  of 
his  domicile  seemed  to  impugn  it  with  a 
rather  too  liberal  dose  of  the  free  and  easy, 
— he  drew  himself  up,  and  frowning  majes- 
tically, bowed  to  the  lady,  without  the  utter- 
ance of  a  word, — who,  in  the  next  moment, 
having  returned  the  civihty  with  a  courtesy 
still  more  distant  and  profound,  nodded  to 
her  attendants,  the  sailors,  who  immediately 
departed. 

*^  Zounds,  —  they  have  left  the  trunks!'' 
exclaimed  Zaconi,  forgetting  his  dignity  in 
his  surprise. 
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**  They  have  done  perfectly  right,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  of  *  your  honesty/ "  rejoined 
the  lady. 

"  Of  my  hojiesti/ ! "  responded  Zaconi, 
"  Good  Heavens — are  my  floors  to  be  broken 
in,  and  my  house  to  be  blocked  up  with 
other  people's  lumber,  because  I  don't  hap- 
pen to  be  a  thief? " 

"  Only  permit  me  to  observe — "  said  the 
lady,  interrupting  him,  though  still  speak- 
ing  with  the  gravity  of  a  judge — 

"  Only  give  me  time  to  remark,  that  on 
entering  these  apartments,  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  pay  for  them ;  —  and  as  I  un- 
derstand that  money  is  with  you  an  object, 
I  will  pay  for  them  in  ^advance' — and  hand- 
somely." 

"  I  understand  nothing  of  the  matter, 
except,  indeed,  that  I  shall  have  these  trunks 
trundled  out  instanter  !  " 

Having  so  exclaimed,  Zaconi  in  his  anger 
aroused    the    attention    of   his    clownish  ser- 
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vitor  with  a  rap  on  the  shins  that  made  the 
bumpkin  caper  like  a   scalded  ape. 

*'  Really,  my  good  friend," — observed  the 
lady, — and,  assuming  the  dictatorial  —  "if 
your  misapprehension  is  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  your  avarice  by  making 
me  accede  to  an  extra  charge,  for  the  month 
or  so  that  I  intend  to  remain  here, — to  save 
time,  name  your  terms  at  once,  and  they 
must  be  exorbitant  indeed,  if  I  refuse  them." 

"  The  month  or  so  that  I  intend  to  re- 
main here,"  repeated  Zaconi  to  himself,  in 
an  under  tone. 

"  Hark  ye,  Signora !  My  house  is  not 
an  ostello !  No,  indeed ;  and  were  every 
hair  of  your  head  a  doubloon,  and  all  were 
offered  for  the  month  you  speak  of— it  were 
in  vain ! — I  would  spurn  both  the  offer  and 
the  presumptuous  fool  that  made  it!" 

"Santa  Maria!— is  the  man  demented?" 
cried  the  lady  in  amaze. 

"  Is  this  the  miser  Zaconi  ?— he  who  gave 
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the  wounded  outlawed  brigand  safe  lodging 
for  the  paltry  stipend  of  three  pistoles  for 
the  week  ?  —  and  w^ould  he  now  refuse  the 
'niece'  of  a  cardinal,  with  ready  gold  and 
blameless  reputation  ? 

*'  Art  thou  awake,  man  ? — Do'st  understand 
the  offer?  I  am  off  a  voyage,  need  rest, 
and  would  pay  handsomely  for  it;  and  as  I 
understand  that  you  are  'honest'  and  dis- 
creet, I  will  put  up  with  things  as  they 
are,  and  even  at   once  retire.'* 

"  The  last  is  certain  enough — you  will 
retire,  sa7is  doute.  I  must  bolt  my  door  for 
the  night,  and  were  you  the  niece  of  his 
holiness  the  Pope !  it  should  be  with  your 
ladyship  on  the  other  side; — so  jog  down 
the  steps,  Signora,  or  you  will  force  me  to 
assist  you." 

"  The  man  is  certainly  mad,"  ejaculated 
the  Lady. 

"  But  it  is  well: — the  mother  of  the  lost 
Cornaldi    must    learn   to   bear   dishonour.     A 
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little  while,  and  the  dust  and  the  worm  will 
be  the  portion   of  the   proudest — '* 

**  The  mother  of  Cornaldi !  " — shouted  the 
astonished  and   delighted   Zaconi. 

"  An  empress  were  not  half  so  welcome. 
She  who  has  nursed  the  spirit  of  the  young 
Cornaldi,  has  laid  a  debt  upon  her  countiy 
that  Italy  some  future  day  may  proudly 
answer." 

^'  Alas!"  cried  the  Signora, — "my  poor 
son  is  as  a  haggard  falcon : — he  wounds  his 
friends,  and  beats  himself  to  pieces  on  the 
perch  that  might  sustain  him  nobly." 

'*  Say  not  a  word,  nor  hint  again  of  gold 
— you  are  more  than  welcome  here,  Sisj- 
nora." 

''  Sirrah,  away — some  fagots  for  the  stove — 
bring  wine  too — yet,  barken  ! — first,  call  thy 
mistress ;  for  she  must  share  the  joy  and 
honour  of  to-night." 

If  the  Signora  rejoiced  at  being  about  to 
obtain  the  rest  and  comfort  that  she  needed. 
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she  was  quite  as  much  astonished  by  the 
close,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview. 
She  had  understood  Zaconi  to  be  a  pains- 
taking money-getting  man  ; — and  as  she  had 
heard  that  he  had  once  lodoed  her  son  under 
circumstances  of  danger,  for  the  paltry  con- 
sideration of  three  pistoles  per  week, — she  had 
expected  that  he  would  eagerly  receive  an 
honourable  guest,  who  was  ready  to  make  it 
worth  his  while.  Zaconi's  reputation  for  dis- 
cretion and  honesty  she  had  also  known,  and 
these  had  determined  her  choice,  for  in  other 
respects  she  had  heard  but  little  of  him. 

Thrown  off  her  guard  by  the  abrupt  and 
unexpected  rudeness  of  such  a  reception,  she 
had  inadvertently  betrayed  her  name;  and  to 
increase  the  mortification,  as  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  motives  for  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  her  son,  the  Signora  very  na- 
turally concluded,  that  notwithstanding  his 
fair  fame,  Zaconi  was  no  better  than  he 
should  be  !     She   imagined   too,  that  lie   had 
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reaped  some  underhand  advantage  from  those 
lawless  exploits,  which  she  had  so  much 
reason  to  lament  —and  thus  exhausted  as  she 
was,  she  had  scarcely  patience  to  partake  of 
his  proffered  hospitality. 

Although  gifted  with  a  mind  too  strong 
and  stern,  to  be  overawed  by  the  aristocratic 
bearing  of  his  guest, — yet  the  fixed  and  icy 
air  of  the  few  remarks  she  made,  implied  so 
much  of  suspicion,  —  not  to  say  of  dislike, 
that  Zaconi  became  deeply  annoyed. 

At  last  in  the  mere  restlessness  of  re- 
pressed feelings  he  drank  deeply  ;  —  and 
presently,  although  without  any  approach  to 
direct  inebriety,  he  became  so  far  unguarded, 
that  he  resolved  to  break  through  the  mor- 
tifying taciturnity  of  his  guest,  and  at  any 
risk  to  be  better  understood. 

'^  You  have  refused  wine,  Signora, — but 
I  have  a  name  to  pledge,  that  as  a  ^mother,' 
you  will  be  the  first  to  honour." 

"  To  honour  !  " — repeated  the  Signora,  in 
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a  tone  sharp  and  chill  as  the  touch  of  a 
naked  sword  : — 

"  To  honour  ?  " — 

^' I  have  said,  Signora :" — replied  Zaconi, 
with  a  careless  pride  ; — but  at  the  next  mo- 
ment, struck  with  the  profound  sigh  that 
followed  as  the  Signora  hid  her  face  with 
her  hands,  while  the  tears  gushed  between 
her  fingers,  he  added  hastily, — 

"  Mistake  me  not,  Signora, — I  have  no 
honour  for  the  '  bandit,' — the  headlong  pro- 
fligate, or  wilful  son  : — but  may  we  not  strive 
by  kindness  to  irradicate  vices  such  as  these, 
— that  after  all  are  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  this  degraded,— ruined  land:  the  lava 
blood  of  our  high-daring  youth  can  find  no 
safer  outlet.  It  scorches  and  destroys  simply 
for  want  of  space  for  healthy  motion: — there 
is  a  better  spirit  ripening  in  Cornaldi,  that 
yet  shall  show  a  nobler  valour, — I  honour 
not  the  bandit,  but  the  patriot." 

The   look  of  the    Signora   was   as   that  of 
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one  who  has  perceived  a  distant  hght  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  of  danger,  and  knows 
not  as  yet  its  meaning  : — pale,  piercing,  and 
shadowed,  both  with  hope  and  fear. 

"  We  are  alone" — observed  Zaconi,  glanc- 
ing at  his  wife,  and  then  towards  the  door  : — 
she  nodded  : — 

"  Yes ;  —  then,  lady,  if  you  doubt, — al- 
though an  awful  ^  oath,'  lies  like  a  palsy 
on  my  tongue, — yet  you  shall  know  my  pur- 
pose."— 

In  the  next  instant,  Zaconi  had  drawn 
a  small  black  hilted  stiletto  from  his  vest, 
and  touching  his  hand  with  its  point,  he 
drew,  with  the  drop  of  blood  that  had  started, 
a  crimson  cross  on  the  marble  table  at  which 
they  were  sitting — and  intersecting  it  with  a 
second,  traced  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  he 
paused. 

"  I  knew  not  this,'* — said  the  Signora,  with 
evident  emotion,  but  firmly.  "  My  son  then 
has   joined    the     interdicted    and    dangerous 
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sect  of  the  Carbonari : — and  you  too,  Signior, 
are  of  the  initiated. 

"  This  new  prospect  is  but  as  the  gleam 
before  a  storm — a  thing  more  to  fear  than 
hope — and  yet,  if  mistaken,  the  object  still 
is  noble,  and  freedom  often  consecrates  the 
name  of  rebel.  In  such  a  cause  the  worst 
had  consolation  ;  but  perhaps  while  yet  we 
speak,  he  for  whom  we  feel  so  deeply,  may 
be  no  more  ; — or  is  pining  in  the  dungeon 
of  Montrano." 

"  You  dream,  Signora  ; — the  Count  and 
Cornaldi  are  intimate  as  brothers : — he  has 
sworn  to  win  him  to  our  cause.  The  proud 
Montrano  is  the  best  soldier,  and  the  boldest 
swordsman,  of  all  Italy : — were  he  our  leader, 
we  should  need  no  wall  besides  the  Alps, 
and  be  again  a  nation  !  " 

"I  speak  but  as  a  'mother,'" — replied  the 
Signora,  meekly. 

"  With  all  his  faults,  I  love  my  son  : — 
my  intelligence  is  indirect,  is  dark  and  doubt- 
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ful — but  this  much  at  least  is  certain ; — 
between  him  and  Montrano,  there  has  been 
cause  of  quarrel ! — in  the  hot  indignant  spirit 
of  his  race,  he  sought  some  interview, — I 
know  not  how  or  where  ;  but  since,  there 
have  been  no   tidings  of  Cornaldi." 

Her  doubts  of  Zaconi  having  been  thus 
removed,  the  Signora  conversed  with  him 
still  further,  and  confidentially  in  reference 
to  her  son.  She  spoke  of  his  passion  for  the 
beautiful  Gabrelli : — detailed  the  particulars 
of  her  strange  and  accidental  meeting  with 
Blandford,  together  with  the  plan  of  his  in- 
tended disguise  ;  and  mentioned  the  as  yet 
immature  scheme  for  circumventing  Montra- 
no  within  the  walls  of  his  own  castello. 

Wild  and  desperate  as  all  this  sounded 
in  the  ear  of  the  circumspect  and  patient 
Zaconi,  still  he  gave  it  that  attention  that 
a  manly  sympathy  with  a  mother's  sorrows 
might  well  inspire — and  supported  her  with 
what,  as  he   considered  it,  the  far  more  im- 
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portant  hope,  that  the  far  extended  and 
dreaded  fraternity  of  the  Carbonari,  would 
search  into  the  fate,  and  if  sufficient  cause 
should  arise,  would  avenge  the  death  of  the 
young  and  brave  Cornaldi. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


"Puck.  Captain  of  our  fairy-band, 
Helena,  is  here  at  hand  ; 
And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me, 
Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee  ; 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ? 
Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be !  " 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHx's  DREAM. 


The  petty  road-side  ostello  (or  inn)  of  the 
Appennines  at  which  the  Thespian  troop, 
with  their  '  Prima  Donna '  Gabrelli,  had 
halted,    to    await   the   return   of  their   envoy 
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from  the  castello  of  Montrano,  was  at  once 
so  small  and  so  dirty,  that  they  were  happy 
to  bivouac  under  the  shade  of  some  linden 
trees  that  grew  beside  it;  and  to  leave  its 
garhc-smelling  rooms,  its  dust,  and  vermin 
undisturbed. 

The  spot  chosen  for  this  rural  rendezvous 
was  just  such  a  one  as  we  should  select 
for  a  gipsying  party  here  in  England, 
Chequered  with  the  moving  shadows  of  over- 
hanging foliage,  with  turf  beneath,  that  trod 
soft  and  smooth  as  a  mole-skin  to  the  foot ; 
a  sparkling  brook  on  one  side,  that  seemed 
to  talk  some  incomprehensible  language,  so 
loud  was  its  babble,  as  it  flashed  and  bubbled 
over  a  bed  of  bright  and  variegated  pebbles  ; 
or,  in  the  deeper  turns  of  its  sinuous  course, 
sunk  out  of  sight,  concealed  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  aquatic  plants  and  flaunting 
flowers,  that  trembled,  as  if  animated  with 
some  mysterious  consciousness,  as  the  gush- 
ing   waters     passed     rapidly    between    their 
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tangled  stems.  The  wood  of  ancient  cedars 
in  the  back  ground,  stretching  around  their 
gaunt  and  giant  branches,  graced  with  a 
grand  and  feathery  foliage,  filled  with 
crooning  doves ; — there  painted  with  the  sun 
beams,  or  opening  into  vistas,  just  sufficiently- 
romantic  in  the  wild  and  sombre,  as  to  make 
us  think  of  love  and  moonlight. 

Such  was  the  locale  ;  and  luckily  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  very  prettily  di- 
versified with  those  little  ups-and-downs, 
fairy  rings,  and  mimic  hills, —  heaven  fore- 
fend  the  thought,  not  ant-hills, — that  may 
tempt  a  lady  to  make  a  cushion  of  the  soft 
and  verdant  lap  of  earth. 

These  grassy  sofas  were,  too,  in  very 
general  request.  There  reclined  a  dama, 
whose  embonpoint  being  rather  too  signi- 
ficant to  suit  personifications  of  virgin  lan- 
guishment  and  sorrow  under  the  promptings 
of  the  tragic  muse,  was  now  contented  to. 
enact    Queen    Dido,  and    had    doubtless    un 
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gra?id  capacitt  for  the  cavern  scene.  A 
little  farther;  and  squatted  on  his  haunches 
like  a  squirrel  with  a  nut,  sits  a  fellow  in 
the  buffo  line,  practising  a  feat  of  balancing 
with  pipes  and  straws.  Behind  him,  stretched 
on  his  back,  with '  fair  rotundity  of  paunch, 
and  snorting  like  a  grampus  in  his  sleep, 
lies  a  musician  of  the  band ;  dreaming,  per- 
chance, of  double  drums  in  accompaniment 
to  the  bassoon-like  hum  of  the  nasal  solo 
he  so  liberally  distributes,  while  his  arm 
swings  up  and  down  with  the  regularity  of 
a  pendulum. 

That  frolicsome  urchin  of  a  boy,  swag- 
ging  down  the  canvas  that  has  been  boomed 
out  from  the  top  of  the  caravan,  which 
stands  in  the  way-side,  loaded  with  the 
scenery  and  theatrical  properties,  is  the  pet 
and  plague  of  the  whole  community.  A 
delightful,  prankish,  little  fellow  in  the  main, 
but  wnth  a  precocity  of  intellect  that  often 
takes  him  a  little  beyond  their  wishes ; — 
f2 
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for  his  tricks  are  like  the  monkey's,  who 
unroofed  his  master's  house  to  pelt  the 
sparrows, — decidedly  droll,  but  rather  too 
practical. 

He,  too,  is  of  '  the  profession,'  a  Cupid 
par  excellence^  and  equally  au  fait  as  a 
demon! — and  faith,  no  wonder  either,  for 
we  often  find  that  the  first  is  but  the  '  second ' 
in  disguise. 

'  Ah,  who  the  deuce  is  that  mountain  of 
a  dwarf?' — (forgive  the  Hibernicism)  for,  en 
vtrite,  no  other  term  would  convey  the  neces- 
sary idea;  for  though  his  perpendicular  ele- 
vation reaches  the  full  altitude  of  a  proper 
man  !  yet  his  proportions,  or  rather,  his  dis- 
proportions are  all  those  of  the  ^  little  people', 
that  even,  while  they  are  in  the  world,  seem 
not  of  it;  for  every  thing  is  out  of  size 
for  their  diminutive  perfections.  Nature  has 
given  them  no  chance  of  a  fit  in  the  great 
storehouse  of  her  handicraft;  and  they 
wander  up  and   down    among   the    sons   and 
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daughters  of  the  earth,  like  a  mouse  m  an 
elephant's  cage, — who  is  as  much  a  '  beast' 
as  the  sagacious  monster  himself!  but  is 
nevertheless  in  momentary  hazard  of  being 
squashed  bodily,  if  it  should  happen  to  slip 
between  the  elephant's  toes;  and  besides,  in 
such  a  presence,  —  it  is  positively  too  little 
to   be  seen. 

Pardon  the  digression, —  the  prodigy  we 
speak  of  was,  sans  doute,  sufficiently  deve- 
loped in  the  article  of  size,  which,  by  the 
bye,  on  the  authority  of  Hogarth,  is  one 
of  the  attributes  of  the  sublime  !  —  if  it 
cannot  constitute  beauty; — but  then  the 
tout  ensemble  was  so  preposterously  droll, — 
for  the  head,  though  of  the  common  size, 
looked  hardly  bigger  than  a  cannon-ball, 
from  the  pufF-like  expansion  of  the  bosom, 
which  had  quite  the  contour  of  that  of 
the  pouter  pigeon,  while  the  shoulder-blades 
rode  up  behind  like  the  folded  wings  of  a 
bat ;   the  whole  giving   to  the    upper  part  of 
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the  figure  a  strange   preponderance  over  the 
lower,  which,  although  of  singular  symmetry, 
yet     appeared     insignificant    from     the     con 
trast. 

The  dress  was  a  stage  costume,  of  black 
and  crimson,  something  after  the  fashion  of 
the  furies  in  Don  Juan:  the  features  had 
been  painted,  if  they  were  not  still  more 
made  up  and  unreal ;  their  expression  was 
a  studied  repose,  even  to  vacuity ;  while 
there  was  a  strange  animation,  and  at 
times  an  anxiety  in  the  eyes,  that  made 
them  seem  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  different 
body. 

This  extraordinary  personage  was  quite  as 
oddly  employed; — for  he  was  conversing, 
and  evidently  on  familiar  terms,  with  a  young 
and  charming  girl ! — in  a  word,  with  the  fair 
Gabrelli,  and  never  had  she  appeared  more 
beautiful. 

The  trunk  of  an  aged  willow,  weather- 
stained    and    covered  with    green   and    silken 
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lichens,  had  fallen  so  as  to  form  a  little 
island  in  a  wide  and  shallow  part  of  the 
brook ;  and  to  this  spot,  in  a  girhsh  frolic, 
Gabrelli  had  waded,  for  the  water  was  not 
ankle  deep;  and  having  left  her  hose  and 
slippers  (as  she  thought  unnoticed  on  the 
bank),  she  was  now  sitting  on  the  moss- 
grown  timber  as  on  a  throne,  with  her  feet 
raised  coyly  from  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
that  as  it  rolled  in  glassy  darkness  under- 
neath them,  caught  the  broken  reflections 
of  a  form  that  Phidias  mio-ht  have  siohed 
to  equal. 

"  Oh,  the  little  torment!  —  he  has  stolen 
my  calzetta,  and  will  leave  me  as  bare-footed 
as  a  pilgrim.  Dear  me ! — Will  nobody  catch 
him?  —  I  am  grown  too  giddy  with  looking 
at  the  water  as  yet  to  venture  back." 

The  cry  for  assistance  only  provoked  the 
attention  that  she  wished  to  avoid ;  and,  as 
often  happens  in  matters  of  more  annoyance, 
every-body  laughed,  but  nobody  came. 
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The  mirth,  too,  soon  grew  quite  up- 
roarious, and  not  without  a  cause ;  for,  having 
privately  stuffed  Gabrelli's  silken  hose  out 
to  their  full  proportions  with  dry  moss,  and 
equipped  them  with  the  slippers,  the  little 
imp  of  mischief  now  returned  in  triumph 
with  what  might  seem  a  singularly  '  hand- 
some pair  of  legs,'  dangling  from  the  end 
of  a  willow  wand  like  a  trophy  in  the  air. 

Poor  Gabrelli  looked  down,  and  blushed, 
and  even  trembled  with  offended  modesty; 
but  all  in  vain :  the  watery  barrier  pre- 
vented the  instant  execution  of  her  ven- 
geance; and  in  the  mean  time  the  child, 
having  with  a  grotesque  ingenuity  placed 
the  sham  legs  to  ride  astride  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  had  ran  out  of  sight  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

More  mortified  than  the  jest  might  fairly 
warrant,  the  charming  Gabrelli  sulked  and 
pouted  wofully.  There  was,  however,  one 
who    was    exempted    from    her    indignation; 
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and  who,  as  it  seemed,  could  not  have 
assisted  her  in  reclaiming  the  provoking 
calzetta. 

This  was  the  stravaganza  of  a  man  we 
have  previously  described  ;  and  as  the  lady 
and  her  friend  were  sauntering  here  and 
there  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  confiden- 
tial topic,  a  distant  whisper  might  be  heard 
buzzing  about  from  right  to  left,  of  '*  Beauty 
and  the  beast."  If  the  lady  remarked  aught 
of  this,  (schooled  perhaps  by  the  experience 
of  the  morning,)  she  very  wisely  suffered 
it  to  pass  without  complaint;  and  as  to 
her  goblin-like  companion,  as  he  wa  a 
stranger,  and  not  supposed  to  understand 
Italian,  there  was  nothing  wonderfid  in  his 
silence,  and  the  jest,  if  not  the  better,  was 
the  safer. 

The  friends  had  wandered  sufficiently  far 
from  the  encampment  of  the  troop,  to  es- 
cape the  remarks  of  prying  eyes  and  the 
curiosity    of    listening   ears,    when    they    fell 
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upon  a  track  that  branched  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cedar  wood. 

It  so  often  happens  that  danger  is  so  far 
the  child  of  dehght,  that  we  seldom  meet  with 
the  one  without  the  other ! — or,  rather  that, 
like  the  Siamese  twins,  they  admit  not  of  se- 
paration. The  rose  must  be  snatched  from 
amidst  its  thorns;  and  that  far  sweeter 
floweret  of  the  heart,  entrancing  Love !  hath 
ever  had  its  anxieties  and  sorrows,  its  pains 
and  penalties,  which  augment  with  the  in- 
creasing strength  of  passion,  as  shadows 
deepen  into  blackness  with  excess  of  light. 

Even  '  Friendship,'  when  existing  between 
the  sexes,  hath  no  less  its  perils.  Like  the 
magician's  '  girdle,'  cool  and  safe  to  the 
initiated,  but  scorching  fire  to  the  unbe- 
believing !  those  should  have  icy  hands  or 
steadfast  hearts  that  dare  essay  it. 

Its  pleasures  are  as  the  changing  moon- 
light; mild,  yet  intense,  and  covering  the 
ruggedness  and  emptiness  of  life  with  bright 
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and  softening  charms,  which,  even  if  illusive, 
are  precious  not  the  less ;  for  imaginary- 
excellence,  when  thus  enjoyed,  is  in  itself 
a  solid  good ; — the  hope  that  lay  beyond,  if 
never  granted,  entails  no  disappointment : 
it  was  but  as  the  vapour's  wandering  light, 
that  only  shines  at  distance, — that  never  can 
be  caught,  and  never  warms. 

But  if  we  turn  aside,  to  follow  the  de- 
lusive Demon  of  the  Fen,  forgetful  of  his 
tangled  brakes  and  suffocating  floods ! — or 
gazing  on  the  midnight  witchery  of  the 
moon,  when  she  walketh  through  the 
heavens,  like  a  bride,  bright  in  the  glory 
of  her  purity,  and  think  not  of  the  yawning 
pits  her  shadows  veil. 

And  far  more  perilous  than  these, — if, 
fascinated  with  unreal  hopes,  we  drink  in 
sweet  perdition  from  the  eyes  that  seem,  and 
only  seem,  to  shadow  back  our  joys,  spark- 
ling with  emotions  fathomless  and  wild.  If 
thus    presuming,   we   break    the    brittle,    icy 
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bonds  of  prudence,  and  view  the  future  as 
the  *  tempter'  paints  it 

But  no; — the  moral  is  self-evident:  we 
will  not  hunt  it  further,  and  have  only 
taken  the  field  thus  far,  with  the  purpose 
of  showing,  that  if  Blandford  was  a  lucky 
dog  thus  to  engross  the  young  Gabrelli,  sur- 
rounded with  the  softening  influences  of 
earth  and  heaven,  he  was  only  in  the  greater 
danger,  as  the  absent  lover  of  any  woman 
must  be,  when  chance  and  obligation  have 
enmeshed  his  fancy  in  the  coils  of  one,  if 
not  so  '  dear,'  yet  quite  as  fair.  Jealousy 
and  scorn  may  be  excited  even  by  a  look, 
and  an  honest  admiration  be  mistaken  for  a 
vain  obtrusive  passion. 

Gabrelli  had  been  explaining  that  the 
gaiety  which  Blandford  had  impeached,  arose 
from  the  strength  of  her  faith  in  the  ventura 
fortuna  of  her  lover,  rather  than  from  a 
want  of  due  anxiety  for  his  non-appear- 
ance. 
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"Oh  no;"  — she  exclaimed,  with  a  pas- 
sionate earnestness, — "  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
bring  myself  to  think  of  Cornaldi's  absence, 
as  connected  with  his  mother's  dark  repul- 
sive fears.  No ;  the  truant  hangs  his  garland 
on  some  more  fascinating  shrine,  but  that 
will  be  but  for  a  season  :  like  a  haggard 
falcon,  he  will  soon  grow  weary  of  the  liberty 
that  hath  no  resting  place  of  comfort,  and 
sigh  again  for  that  affection  that  years  have 
won,  and  truth  hath  sanctified.  Yes,  thank 
the  holy  Saints!  our  mutual  hopes  will  pros- 
per ;  for  they  have  ever  been  in  honour,  as 
in  love." 

Blandford  sighed  and  heavily,  as  he  fell 
into  an  involuntary  contrast  of  Gabrelh's 
confidence,  with  his  own  uncertainty  ;  and  he 
felt  as  if  there  was  a  hollowness  in  the 
very  heart  of  his  hope.  This  fear  was  as 
the  worm  that  cankered  the  gourd  of  the 
prophet;  and  he  blamed  himself  for  having 
listened    to    what    he    now    thought    a    false 
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delicacy,  in  having  left  his  affection  unde- 
clared, and  thus  perhaps  rung  the  knell  of 
his  dearest  wishes ;  and  at  last  he  might 
only  find  Carema,  to  discover  that,  in  igno- 
rance of  his  devotion,  she  had  learnt  to  love 
another. 

The  hideous  disguise  he  had  assumed, 
the  perilous  adventure  that  lay  before  him, 
— all,  in  such  a  case,  would  end  in  confu- 
sion, if  not  in  shame;  for  love,  like  war, 
hath  little  honour  but  in  success ! — Even  if 
so  it  was,  he  had  gone  too  far  to  re- 
cede ;  and  the  tender  melancholy  of  these 
thoughts  soon  rendered  him  silent  and  self 
absorbed. 

The  young  Gabrelli  noticed  this  depres- 
sion ;  and  guessing  its  cause,  she  kindly 
strove  to  provoke  him  into  gaiety  by  the 
vivacity  of  her  conversation; — but  in  vain. 
She  next  essayed  those  little  girlish  tricks, 
that  '  tease '  and  '  please '  simultaneously  : — 
pelting  her  moody  companion  with  the  buds 
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of  flowers ;  and,  while  standing  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, drawing  the  rough  and  bearded  viper- 
grass  across  his  solemn  chin. 

In  spite  of  all,  however,  the  obdurate 
Blandford  remained  as  grave  as  Charon;  — 
until  at  last,  wearied  out  with  these  abortive 
efforts,  and  herself  grown  sentimental  with 
the  disappointment,  (for  the  cause  was  one 
that  would  not  admit  of  anger),  Gabrelli 
slipped  her  delicate  little  arm  under  that  of 
her  unshapely  cavalier,  and  both  sauntered 
forward  as  innocent  and  vacant  as  the  babes 
in  the  wood,  before  the  discovery  of  their 
desertion.  For  the  extraordinary  space  of 
fifteen  minutes  !  Gabrelli  had  actually  pre- 
served a  sympathizing  silence,  which  her 
companion  had  only  broken  with  two  or 
three  sighs,  —  the  last  was  unusually  pro- 
found. 

"  Now  tell  me  truly,  Signior  Inglese!" — 
said  the  little  charmer,  who,  like  many  of 
her  nrofession,  knew  English  passing  well; — 
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"Come,  confess:"  —  and  she  hung  all 
her  weight  upon  his  arm  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  and  without  occultezza  (secrecy) : 
was  that  awful  sospiro  merely  from  the  weight 
of  those  tremendous  pads  that  add  dignity 
to  your  shoulders,  and  are  in  themselves  a 
penance  worthy  Cain  !  —  or  was  it  a  little 
touch  of  the  heart-ache,  the  tristezza  dolere  ? — 
Come,  come,  confessarey 

"What,  you  would  not  turn  a  sorceress, 
and  raise  the  shivering  spirit  of  the  Pura 
Verita, — quite  niidato  !  Fie,  Gabrelli ;  stop 
till  you  are  la  mo?iaca,  the  veil  would  hide 
your  blushes  ; — and  besides,  how  intolerant ; 
may  not  my  heart,  like  other  prisoners, 
sometimes  complain,  without  an  inquest  ex- 
traordinario ! '' 

"  Well,  Siguier  Gravezza!  —  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  the  grace  to  smile  at  last: 
I  see  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  press 
you   too    closely    touching    the    condition    of 
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the  little  prisoner  we  allude  to; — and  be- 
sides, where  is  the  use  of  applying  the 
torture,  when  his  tremors  already  evince 
his  guilt! — Cappita ! — (well  a-day),  how  hard 
it  beats ;  '*  and  with  an  innocent  sisterly  free- 
dom, Gabrelli's  little  hand  was  pressed 
upon   his  breast. 

Blandford  took  it  in  his  own,  and  as  he 
noted  its  extreme  delicacy,  perchance  some 
unbidden  and  confused  ideas  crossed  his 
mind  ; — at  least,  as  if  to  change  the  subject, 
he  remarked  abruptly, — 

"  What  think  you,  Signora,  was  the  first 
word  that  I  learned  in  Italy?" 

"  No7i  importa ;" — replied  the  smiling  Ga- 
brelli,  with  a  careless  air. 

"  Non  importa." 

"  Nay,  decide  not  until  you  have  power 
to  judge;  it  was  basciare !  " — and  throwing 
his  arm  around  her  waist,  Blandford  had 
given  Gabrelli  a  practical  translation  of  tlie 
term  before  she  had  time  to  blush." 
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"  Oh,  the  traditore!" — exclamied  the  sweet 
Ballerina,^ier  cheeks  now  crimson  as  the 
lips  just  pressed. 

"  Tu  P^r^ Jo .' "  —  and  then,  springing  to 
a  distance,  she  added  with  an  arch  provoking 
smile, — 

"  Yes,  and  after  all  you  are  as  mistaken 
as  you  are  false-hearted,  Signior  Inglese :  — 
instead  of  Basciare,  to  Kiss,  doubtless  you 
meant  Bassettare,  to  Kill! — for  a  second 
such  a  squeeze  had  indeed  been  fatal." 

Now  the  whole  of  this  incident,  with  its 
concomitants,  was  certainly  very  naughty,  as 
the  little  girls  say  at  school  when  they  steal 
a  plum.  Yes,  it  was  very  incorrect ; — scan- 
dalously inconstant;  —  and,  far  more  awful 
yet,  it  was  ^unfashionable!^ — but  still  after 
all,  it  was  '  human  natur.' — Yes,  of  all  the 
obstreperous  children  in  breeches  or  without 
them, — the  little  urchin  with  the  prickly 
daris,  as  every  body  knows,  is  the  mos 
unru'y,  the   most   unlucky. 
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At  church,  be  as  demure  as  you  will, 
yet  may  '  Master  Cupid '  pluck  you  by  the 
sleeve ;  and  oh,  profanity !  the  timid  little 
saint  then  kneeling  by  your  side,  all  wrapt 
in  holy  musings,  becomes  so  delicious  in 
your  fancy, — so  much  a  heaven  in  herself, 
that  you  have  but  an  indifferent  chance  of 
thinking  of  a  better. 

Or  speed  to  the  august  and  awful 
Courts  of  Justice  ; — and  behold,  '  the  Little 
God  of  gay  desires '  is  there  before  you  ! 
Wait  but  a  moment,  and  you  may  convict 
him  in  the  very  act  of  incendiarism. 

All  men  know  well  enough,  that  the 
*  big  wigs '  of  the  bar  are  singularly  inflam- 
mable, without  our  adverting  to  the  incident 
of  the  north,  that  reverberated  to  the  south ; — 
so  let  them  pass.  No,  '  the  Lad  with  the 
butterfly  wings'  is  often  more  ambitious  still; 
and,  nothing  daunted,  will  let  fly  his  arrow 
at  a  bolder  quarry. 

The    coy    reluctant  witness    at    the    bar, 
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that  stands  alone,  blushing  in  her  virgin  in- 
nocence, with  brow  so  noble,  and  eloquence 
so  clear  and  seraph-tongued  in  speaking  to 
the  truth.  Yes,  '^my  lud''  has  laid  down 
his  pen : — a  sudden  flush  of  admiration  lights 
his  pale  cheek  and  vanishes  as  quickly, — 
and  presently  he  resumes  his  spectacles,  and 
writes  more  rapidly — in  reality  to  conceal 
his  agitation  : — the  spell  is  on  his  heart ! 

Faith,  it  is  high  time  to  put  the  drag  on 
the  wheel  of  our  imagination,  for  we  have 
been  hurried  into  a  double  digression; — first 
in  matter,  and  then  in  spirit:  for  what  had 
we  to  do  with  ^love'  in  the  incident  of  'the 
stolen  kiss? '  Absolutely  nothing : — the  whole 
affair  was  no  more  than  the  thoughtless 
badinage  of  a  giddy  moment ;  and  so  let  it 
rest. 

The  monosyllable  is  easily  written,  but 
not  always  so  easily  accomplished, — and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  dainty  spirit 
Amorotto,   when    once   his    head   is    on    the 
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ascendant,  is  not  so  easily  laid  as  the  tremb- 
ling exorcist  may  perhaps  imagine. 

"  I  sound  a  '  truce/  and  will  stand  on 
the  parole  of  honour  for  future  good  beha- 
viour,"— said  Blandford  gaily,  as  he  advanced 
towards  his  fugitive  companion.  But,  no ; — 
whether  from  coquetish  alarm,  mere  caprice, 
or  a  deeper  feeling, —  the  young  Gabrelli 
eluded  his  approach  with  all  the  graceful 
agility  of  a  persecuted  sylph. 

Timid  of  giving  offence,  and  equally  un- 
willing to  be  thus  kept  in  abeyance,  Frank 
now  tried  to  allure  her  by  intreaty,  and  then 
attempted  to  overtake  by  stratagem ;  but  find- 
ing that  neither  would  succeed  without  a 
degree  of  eagerness  that  might  indeed  offend, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  matter 
coolly,  and  sauntered  on  as  slowly  as  before. 

Gabrelli,  too,  with  a  tantalizing  playful- 
ness, and  turning  every  now  and  then, 
danced  backwards,  and  sang  with  a  wild 
capricious   air.     One   thing  was  certain — she 
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had  mistaken  her  way,  and  had  already 
began  to  penetrate  the  confines  of  the  forest. 

Interspersed  with  rising  knolls  and  brakes 
of  foliage,  every  succeeding  step  hurried 
them  into  a  scene  still  more  remote,  and 
hushed  in  a  silence  more  profound.  The 
path  but  little  trod,  was  now  so  overgrown 
with  grass  and  broken  in  upon  with  the 
trailing  stems  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  as  to 
be  scarcely  discerned.  The  little  birds,  too, 
seldom  disturbed  in  these  their  secret  sylvan 
haunts,  were  strangely  tame,  and  scarcely 
ceased  to  sing,  as  they  rose  with  a  momen- 
tary flutter  and  then  resumed  their  bower. 

Shut  in  on  every  side  by  umbrageous 
screens  of  foliage,  the  very  air  was  motion- 
less in  its  stillness,  and  overloaded  with  the 
perfumes  of  the  wild  blossoms  that  exhaled 
their  sweets  around  with  a  voluptuous  inten- 
sity. The  over-arching  foliage  of  some  mag- 
nificent and  detached  cedars,  now  spread  a 
broader  shade,  rendering  the  light  more  ten- 
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der  and  subdued.  The  lonor  and  tanoled 
grass,  too,  was  exchanged  for  a  fine  short 
turf,  of  a  velvet  hue  and  softness,  —  and 
here  and  there,  richly  tinted  hchens,  and 
the  gaunt  denuded  roots  of  perished  trees, 
rose  in  a  picturesque  confusion  on  the  eye. 
Deep  in  the  far  extended  shadowy  vistas 
opening  round,  were  rifted  trunks,  all  hoary 
with  old  moss,  and  with  strange  distorted 
branches,  black  and  broken,  and  which  thus 
seen,  half  hid  in  a  vapoury  gloom,  dark, 
tall,  and  giant-limbed,  might  seem  to  fancy 
the  guardian   Genii  of  the   forest. 

Forgetful,  in  her  girlish  enthusiasm,  of 
aught  beyond  the  frolic  of  the  moment,  Ga- 
brelli  still  advanced,  charmed  with  the  rich 
sublimity  that  rose  around  her  like  a  vision 
of  some  unreal  world. 

Onward  she  passed ; — and  as  she  moved 
with  a  light  capricious  grace,  Blandford  half 
fancied    her    one    of   those    etherial   forms   of 
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spiritual  existence,  that  the  sages  and  poets 
of  antiquity  have  shadowed  in  their  bright 
immortal  dreams. 

Onward  she  passed;  the  brooding  dark- 
ness gathering  deeper  under  the  gloom  of 
interlacing  branches  and  multitudinous  leaves, 
until  the  scene  was  wrapped  in  a  dim  and 
amber-tinted  twihght,  mild  and  rich  as  the 
gleams  which  fall  from  the  emblazoned  oriel 
of  some  old  monastery,  gorgeous  with  lights 
of  purple   and  of  gold. 

Caught  unawares  by  some  slight  impe- 
diment, Gabrelli  stumbled  ; — she  struggled  to 
recover  her  feet  for  an  instant,  but  in  vain, 
as  with  a  gentle  roll  and  a  faint  scream  she 
fell  on  the   soft  and  yielding  turf. 

She  had  received  no  hurt, — there  was  no 
chance  of  injury, — but  the  disorder  of  dress 
and  attitude, — the  total  ahhandono  inevitable 
at  such  a  moment :  —  these  to  the  coy  and 
delicate  Gabrelli  were  even  worse ;  and  nearly 
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faintino"  with  the  thrilling;  emotions  that  hur- 
ried  on  her  heart,  the  little  beauty  lay  for 
awhile  inert   and   passive. 

Alarmed  for  her  safety,  Blandford  in  a 
moment  was  kneeling  at  her  side,  with  feel- 
ings as  hurried  as  her  own.  Perceiving  at 
a  glance  that  slie  had  sustained  no  harm 
except  the  fright,  his  first  care  was  rather  to 
lull  her  fears  than  to  attempt  to  raise  her, 
— when,  swift  as  flashing  light,  a  black  snake 
glided  from  the  hollow  of  a  rotten  root  on 
which  he  rested,  and,  hissing  as  it  passed, 
glided  beneath  the  limbs  of  the  prostrate 
Gabrelli.  A  moment  more,  and  it  had  risen 
half  coiled  and  menacing  beside  her  .throat! 

The  creature  was  fierce  and  deadly, — and 
yet,  perchance,  that  dangerous  reptile  had 
awakened  Blandford  from  a  fascination  still 
more  fatal. 

To  smite,  pursue,  and  destroy  the  writhing 
enemy,  were  labours  soon  accomplished  ;  and 
in  the    meantime    the   overthrown  dottzelletta 
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had  so  far  recovered  her  serenity  and  ic^it, 
that  little  trace  of  the  past  was  now  remain- 
ing, except  the  mingled  tears  and  blushes 
that  betrayed  the  confusion  of  her  recollec- 
tions. 

Blandford^s  congratulations  were  hardly 
given  in  the  sotto  voce  that  suited  the  occa- 
sion, when  a  fresh  interruption  arose  in  the 
wild  halloa!  that  hailed  them  from  the  depth 
of  the  forest;  and  soon  two  or  three  of  the 
corps  dramatique  came  running  out  of  breath 
with  the  joyful  news  that  the  comunanza  (the 
company)  would  be  received  at  the  Castello 
of  the  Count  Montrano  with  all  due  consi- 
deration and   liberality. 

To  them  this  intelligence  was  indeed  de- 
lightful, and  they  already  began  to  feast  in 
luscious  anticipation  on  the  collared  wild 
boar,  the  venison  pasties,  the  prime  hecqficaSy 
and  other  delicious  vettovagliare  that  they 
were  to  devour  at  the  especial  cost  of  the 
Count,  and  under  the  providence  of  his  chief 
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domestic,  the  worshipful  "  rnaggiordomo'^ 
But  how  different  were  the  thoughts  of  Bland- 
ford  and   Gabrelli. 

To  them,  though  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes,  yet  still  the  intelligence  was  a  theme 
exciting  deep  emotion,  and  an  anxiety  suffi- 
cient to  change  the  flush  of  youth  to  pale- 
ness  on  the  cheeks  of  either. 

Averse  to  every  kind  of  violence  or  decep- 
tion, Gabrelli  had  little  heeded  the  plans 
laid  down  for  the  liberation  of  her  lover, — 
indeed,  as  she  knew  the  intimacy  which  had 
existed  between  Cornaldi  and  the  Count, 
she  had  already  acquitted  the  latter  in  her 
heart  of  any  ill  design  against  him;  and 
buoyed  up  with  the  generosity  and  warmth 
of  her  own  feelings,  she  indulged  a  fond 
presentiment  that  he  would  assist  her  in  the 
recovery  of  the  truant  Cornaldi,  who  she 
imagined  to  be  pursuing  one  of  those  extra- 
vagant freaks  for  which  his  youth  had  been 
already  too  notorious.  Still  she  was  uneasy: 
g2 
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the  views  of  Blandford  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently explained  : — she  had  heard,  indeed, 
that  he  loved  a  v^^ard  of  the  Count's, — and, 
with  all  the  woman  in  her  heart,  she  had 
been  easily  won  over  to  countenance  an  ad- 
venture for  the  advancement  of  an  honour- 
able love.  The  advice  of  the  Signora  Cor- 
naldi  had  doubtless  had  its  weight  to  the 
same  effect ;  but  still  she  was  uneasy ; — she 
had  heard  of  Montrano's  desperation  in  mat- 
ters of  gallantry ;  and  if  the  Signor  Inglese 
were  discovered,  her  own  interest  and  Cor- 
naldi's  might  be  implicated. 

The  fears  of  Blandford  were  of  a  deeper 
import: — not  only  was  the  promised  entree 
of  the  Castello  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  but  the 
many  stories  which  he  had  heard  during  his 
sojourn  with  the  saltimhanques  (strolling 
players),  relative  to  the  enterprize,  generosity, 
and  noble  bearing  of  Montrano,  whose  cha- 
racter for  the  amoroso  was  equally  established  ; 
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and  all  these   contributed  to   constitute   him 
a  foraiidable  rival. 

What  he  had  heard  too,  relative  to  the 
dark  and  dangerous  in  the  Count's  disposi- 
tion, was  just  enough  to  create  suspicion  and 
alarm, — but  it  went  no  farther.  That  Mon- 
trano  had  associated  wdth  men  of  desperate 
fortunes  and  ruined  reputation,  was  evident: 
— but  his  motive  to  Bland  ford  was  unknown, 
and  mioht  be  nothino;  more  than  that  ambi- 
tion,  which,  in  violent  and  gloomy  times, 
will  shape  a  noble  purpose  from  the  worst 
materials. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


•'  Hope  filled  with  flowers  her  cork-tree  bark. 
And  lighted  its  helm  with  a  glow-worm's  spark  j 
Then  Love,  when  he  saw  her  bark  fly  fast, 
Said  lingering  Time  will  soon  be  passed  ! 
Hope  out-speeda  Time.'' 

Mure. 


Deep  and  bitter  were  the  thoughts  of  Mon- 
trano,  when  reflecting  on  the  consequences 
that  might  flow  from  his  interview  with  Ma- 
dalena.  Scarcely  indeed  had  it  passed,  when, 
from  the  confusion  of  his  mind,  it  seemed  as 
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something  unsubstantial ! — as  one  of  those 
phantasmagoria  of  the  night,  when  the  vexed 
spirit  writhes  under  the  consciousness  of  a 
benumbing  influence  from  which  it  strives  to 
rouse  but  cannot  w^ake. 

A  crowd  of  vague  ideas,  branching  from 
the  present  to  the  future,  rushed  through 
his  brain,  dim  and  broken  as  drifts  of  whirl- 
ing vapour  : — and  yet,  amid  their  changing 
shades  of  darkness,  one  strong  illusion  faded 
and  brightened,  but  still  in  outline  was  the 
same.  It  wore  a  look  of  witching  beauty, — 
but  minojled  with  a  fierce  and  fell  reveno;e 
that  sunk  into  the  bosom  with  a  pang  en- 
during and  corrosive  : — the  consciousness  that 
one  short  hour  had  enthralled  him  with 
the  destiny  of  a  woman  as  subtle  as  re- 
morseless. 

And  yet  in  imagination,  it  seemed  but 
yesterday  that  Madalena  was  a  gentle  girl, — '■ 
simple  in  fancy  as  the  graceful  flower  her 
needle  wrought.     A  pretty  trifler,   smiling  as 
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a  cloudless  morn  in  May,  and  guileless  as 
the  petted  fawn,  that  often  gambolled  at  her 
side,  and  took  its  evening  meal  so  eagerly, 
— as  if  the  bread  came  sweeter  from  her 
hand  ! 

But  those  young  feelings,  and  the  inno- 
cent delights  they  nourished,  were  for  ever 
fled.  The  green  and  tender  leaves  of  spring 
dry  up  and  blacken  in  the  summer's  ardent 
heat: — and  so  the  heart  of  woman,  scorched 
in  the  glow  of  fierce  unholy  passion,  becomes 
all  cold,  insensible,  and  stony. 

While  under  the  entrancement  of  her 
voice,  the  *  artificial '  fervour  of  Madalena's 
blandishments  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
Montrano,  lost  as  he  was  in  the  dehrium  of 
the  moment ;  but  now  the  delusion  was  no 
more :  and  although  the  precise  intention  was 
not  apparent,  yet  he  felt  convinced,  that  the 
false-hearted  dissembler  had  some  deep  pur- 
pose for  the  future,  when  she  so  artfully  in- 
volved him  in  a  secret,  which,  as  she  knew, 
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would  cover  him  with  ruin  if  divulged.  Mon- 
trano  remembered  too,  that  she  who  had 
dared  to  plunge  so  far  in  evil  might  venture 
deeper,  and  stamp  the  singeing  brand  of  shame 
even  on  her  own  fair  brow  !  if  that  the  deed 
would  make  the  victim  more  completely  hers. 
And  knowing,  feeling  this, — he  thought  with 
a  shudder  on  his  friend, — the  unsuspecting 
brave  Anselmo. 

Excepting  one ; — and  that  a  deadly  damn- 
ing secret ! — and  one  by  a  strange  mysterious 
link  enchained  to  this,  which  might  prove 
as  rife  with  evil, — with  such  exceptions,  the 
lawless  actions  of  Montrano's  former  life, — 
were  such,  that  in  one  sense  he  had  little 
scruple  to  avow.  They  smacked  of  the  bas- 
tard-virtue valour.  Some  in  their  origin 
were  as  generous  as  wild  : — and  others  im- 
bued with  a  political  purpose  that  wore  the 
shape  of  patriotism,  and  thus  in  a  sense  were 
noble.  At  best  or  worst,  they  were  his  own 
free  deeds  !  and  he  was  ready  for  the  future, 
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as  in  the  past,  to  smile  at  fear.  But  now 
he  felt  enthralled,  and  juggled  into  evil  be- 
yond his  purpose  and  his  wish.  The  insi- 
nuations too  that  pointed  at  Carema,  bat 
added  fire  to  the  force  of  a  passion,  that 
difficulties  had  ever  rendered  more  intense. 
Her  purity,  her  unpresuming  sweetness,  and 
mild  confiding  candour,  these  from  the  con- 
trast were  dearer  to  his  hopes  than  ever, 
and  seemed  as  glimpses  of  a  heaven,  that 
might  redeem  the  ruin  of  the  past. 

Perchance,  he  had  been  precipitant ;  and 
built  his  hopes  too  hastily  upon  her  favour. 
The  thought  had  comfort,  and  he  resolved 
to  lean  upon  it  for  awhile,  and  trust  to 
time,  to  still  the  wilder  tumults  of  a  love, 
that  might  defeat  its  object,  by  the  assump- 
tion of  too  bold  a  front.  Above  all,  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  hiding  his  thoughts  from 
Madalena,  who,  if  lulled  with  the  idea  tliat 
he  had  grown  indifferent  to  the  friend  she 
would  betray,    might    remain   inert    until   the 
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arrival  of   Anselmo, — or    some    other    cliance 
gave  him  a  fair  occasion  to  shake  her  off. 

But  with  all  these  sage  resolutions,  that 
seemed  in  theory  easy,  there  came  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  execution — '■'■  the  hardness 
to  dissemble  " — and  that  when  most  the  heart 
^vas  yearning  to  be  free,  and  felt  a  reviving 
power  in  the  sincerity  of  its  emotions.  The 
converse  of  each  passing  day  was  in  itself 
a  task  that  bore  down  the  former  gaiety  of 
the  Count,  and  rendered  him  so  far  cautious 
and  reserved,  that  the  wily  Madalena  began 
to  consider  it  as  arising  from  a  real  indif- 
ference towards  the  unimpassioned  Carema ; 
and  equally  deluded  by  her  vanity  as  to  the 
seductions  of  her  own  beauty,  she  grew 
carelessly  confident  of  that  future  influence 
and  wealth,  which  she  had  resolved  to  pos- 
sess,— either  as  the  secret  mistress  of  the 
Count,  or  if  the  Capitano  could  be  got  rid 
of- — as  his  wife: — so  indeed  that  the  *  result' 
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were  obtained,  the  means,  whether  the  pubhc 
or  the  private  were  in  her  estimation  much 
the  same. 

Thus  far  safe,  though  but  in  idea ; 
Madalena  had  no  longer  a  wish  to  ward 
off  the  baser  ruin  that  yet  might  fall  upon 
Carema,  whose  very  virtues  were  grown  ac- 
cusing angels,  and  hateful  in  her  sight  : 
she  was,  therefore,  careless  from  the  revenge 
of  envy;  and  indulging  her  indolence,  spent 
half  the  day  in  her  chamber,  while  the  Count 
might  amuse  Carema, — leaving  chance  or 
treachery  to  work  the  rest. 

With  a  penetration  still  more  searching 
than  her  own,  Montrano  divined  at  once 
the  abhorred  intention  of  Madalena's  ab- 
sence, and  naturally  resolved  to  turn  it  to 
advantage,  on  grounds  that,  as  he  trusted, 
would  reverse  her  vile  intentions,  and,  as 
he  hoped,  reward  the  virtue  he  resolved  to 
practise. 
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Thus  far  the  Count  was  worthy  of  the 
passion  he  professed ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
leaven  of  former  thoughts  was  not  so  en- 
tirely dissipated,  but  that  at  times,  when 
he  felt  his  chance  grown  desperate,  darker 
projects  rose  remotely  on  his  mind, — waiting 
as  it  were,  and  ready  to  be  challenged. 

While  thus  environed  with  unseen  perils, 
— as  the  mariner  who  slumbers  in  a  leaky 
ship,  to  awaken  perhaps  no  more  but  in 
eternity, — the  gentle  Carema  had  found  each 
passing  day  but  all  too  brief  for  the  con- 
templation of  the  many  novelties  of  art  and 
nature,  that  the  luxuriance  of  the  climate, 
and  the  kindness  of  Montrano,  presented  to 
her  attention. 

Accurate  copies  of  the  triumphs  which 
art  has  won  from  nature,  the  marvels  of 
the  easel  and  of  the  sculptor's  studio,  were 
thronged  around  ;  each  delicate  and  glowing 
with   those    minuter    beauties    that    time  will 
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ever  steal,  and  yet  embodying  all  the  groii- 
deiir  and  the  grace  of  its  original.  These 
were  once  the  exclusive  treasures  of  the 
great ;  but  this  is  past, — and  let  us  bless 
the  happier  times  that  give  them  to  the 
admiration  of  the  crowd. 

Deeply  sensitive  to  those  delicious  im- 
pulses that  these  immortal  relics  of  the  olden 
time  inspire,  Montrano  delighted  to  enlarge 
Carema's  comprehension  of  all  those  heart- 
pervading  sympathies  of  nature  that  constitute 
their  maoic. 

"  It  is  not," — he  would  tell  her,—''  the 
*  imitation  '  of  visible  objects  that  consti- 
tutes the  charm  we  seek  ; — the  uninitiated, 
the  vulgar,  the  peasant,  and  the  child,  may 
be  excused  their  admiration  of  the  mechanical 
dexterity  that  makes  the  level  canvas  cheat 
the  eye  with  the  attributes  of  form  and 
colour.  The  taste  for  what  are  called  mere 
objects   of  '  still   life '    is    often   little   better. 
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The  '  mere '  portrait,  too,  is  hardly  more ; 
except,  as  when  treasured  by  tenderness,  it 
becomes  dear  as  the  hfe-blood  of  the  heart! 
— the  tahsman,  that  brings  us  back  the 
crushed  affections  that  the  grave  has  swal- 
lowed : — or  that  cheats  all  distance,  and  re- 
stores the  absent,  as  in  the  wizard's  glass, 
to  feast  our  eyes  with  smiles  and  coy  en- 
amoured glances,  that  we  have  sighed  for  in 
our  dreams,  and  awakening,  mourned  to  find 
them  not  realities. 

"  The  supremacy  of  art  lies  in  a  charm 
beyond ; — the  spell  that  Genius  mutters  to 
the  elements;  the  surging  winds,  the  heaving 
waters,  and  contending  agencies  of  light  and 
shade.  She  speaks; — and  straight  before 
our  startled  gaze,  some  grand  terrific  con- 
flict of  their  varied  power  is,  as  it  were, 
created  in  a  new  and  permanent  form.  The 
tempest  in  all  its  majesty  of  rage  and  death, 
— a  hell  of  storm-tossed  waters,  terrible  and 
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grand.  Again  she  speaks,  —  and  all  the 
horrors  of  slaughtering  armies,  steeped  in 
pools  of  gore,  are  present  to  our  eyes  ;  al- 
though, thank  Heaven,  the  wholesale  '  mur- 
der' is  but  an  empty  show,  to  cheat  the 
eye  and  vex  the  heart. 

*'  But  Genius  has  potent  influences  still 
more  abstruse,  and  of  a  more  contagious 
sympathy  ;  as  when  she  clothes  the  lifeless 
stone  with  sensibilities  that  sink  into  our 
breasts  like  music;  giving  the  smiles  that 
intellect  exalts  with  high  beneficence, — the 
god-like  wisdom  that  can  command,  yet 
never  tyramiize  ; — or,  as  when  rife,  with  a 
superhuman  energy  of  life,  and  grace  in- 
effable, yet  fixed  for  ever  as  if  in  action, 
frozen  on  its  pedestal,  —  the  Apollo  stands 
the  wonder  of  a  world. 

"  And,  caressimay — are  there  not  soft  en- 
trancing forms  that  seem  of  breathing  flesh, 
in    which     the     cold     and     semi-transparent 
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marble  rivals  her  the  brightest,  fairest,  frail- 
est creature  of  the  earth  ! — she,  who  wan- 
dered in  the  garden  angels  guarded,  and 
yet  could  not  escape  perdition." 

"  The  Lady  Madalena — "  and  so  saying, 
Fazzello  paused  at  a  nod  from  his  lord. 
The  name  seemed  but  too  appropriate  to  the 
allusion  of  Montrano  to  her  who  first  brought 
sin  and  sorrow  to  the  world  ;  and  both 
Carema  and  himself  at  the  moment  exchanged 
a  glance  that  seemed  to  say  so.  It  was  in- 
stantaneous and  involuntary  ;  but  it  was  one 
of  those  circumstances  that  cannot  be  re- 
called ;  and  Montrano  saw  with  some  sur- 
prise, and  more  chagrin,  that  his  ward  had 
in  some  way  discovered  more  of  the  specious 
Madalena  than  he  could  well  account  for. 

"  The  Lady  Madalena  would  await  your 
Excellenza's  leisure  in  the  southern  cham- 
ber;"— and,  as  Fazzello  finished  his  message, 
he,   too,   seemed    to    assume  an  unusual   im- 
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pressment  of  manner; — this  was,  however, 
lost  in  a  moment  at  Montrano's  frown,  as 
he  immediately  passed  off  to  seek  the  prof- 
fered interview. 

Left  alone,  and  somewhat  ruffled  with  the 
untoward  mandate  that  had  so  abruptly 
broken  through  Montrano's  observations,  on 
subjects  which  were  every  day  becoming  the 
more  interesting,  from  opportunity  and  study, 
Carema  sought  her  chamber ;  and  in  its 
silent  retirement,  fell  insensibly  into  a  train 
of  thought  that  startled  and  alarmed  her. 

The  lio^htest  trifles  often  bear  the  heaviest 
consequences  ;  as  feathers  give  the  arrow 
steadiness  of  flight  :  —  and  so  it  happened, 
that  the  unusual  air  of  Fazzello,  in  the 
delivery  of  the  message ;  his  seeming  confi- 
dence that  it  would  not  admit  of  delay ;  and 
his  curiosity  in  noting  the  demeanour  of 
his  lord  : — these,  as  it  might  seem  insig- 
nificant  items,    now    threw  a  light   on  other 
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incidents,  which  at  the  moment  of  their 
occurrence  were  overlooked,  and  until  the 
present  time  forgotten. 

Ever  lenient  when  judging  of  the  faults 
of  others,  and  ready  to  doubt  all  indirect 
aspersions,  Carema  had  felt  dissatisfied  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  Madalena. 

The  extravaganza  of  a  dream,  the  seem- 
ing self-betrayal  of  a  look,  that  might  per- 
chance have  had  a  far  different  origin  from 
the  one  supposed  : — these  were  not  the  sort 
of  evidence  that  she  could  well  explain  to  a 
third  person:— and  yet  with  that  moral  in- 
stinct which  often  makes  us  act,  and  rightly 
too,  before  we  have  time  or  means  to  judge, 
— she  had  on  these  very  grounds  condemned 
her  once  beloved  Madalena,  of  ingratitude  to- 
wards Montmno;  and  of  a  levity  not  the 
less  suspicious,  because  that  it  was  combined 
with  the  mysterious  and  the  impassioned. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  endearing 
confidence  of  former  nnont^f*,  (as   we  had  be- 
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fore  remarked,)  had  ceased.  But  still  Ca- 
rema  imagined,  that  the  boundless  affection 
of  Madalena  for  Anselmo  might,  after  the 
event  of  their  approaching  marriage,  serve  as 
a  ballast  to  her  thoughts.  The  very  existence 
of  that  affection  was  indeed,  in  her  estima- 
tion, a  proof  that  Madalena  vv^as  still  capable 
of  better  things,  than  the  sinister  brood- 
ings  that  had  recently  seemed  to  occupy  her 
thoughts. 

But  all  this  was  now  as  a  dream  ; — as 
nothing  !  The  look  of  the  Count,  on  receiv- 
ing the  message  of  Madalena ;  his  prompt 
obedience  to  the  call,  which  had  so  evidently 
absorbed  his  thoughts,  as  to  render  him  un- 
conscious of  his  'neglect'  of  herself,  not  to 
term  it  '  the  rudeness '  of  his  sudden  de- 
parture. 

And  in  what  a'  different  sense  did  she 
remember  the  glances  of  a  secret  meaning, 
which  she  had  seen  exchanged  between  them. 
Again  she  had    no    proof! — but    the    strong 
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surmise  that  now  possessed  Carema,  mocked 
at  confirmation.  With  all  a  woman's  quick 
intelligence,  she  felt  convinced  that  Madalena 
had  ensnared  the  Count  ;  and  if  so,  she  was 
base  and  wicked  to  an  extent  that  Carema 
shuddered  to  contemplate.  She  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  in  shame  and  abhor- 
rence at  the  thought : — and  then  a  mourn- 
ful abstraction  arose,  that  sought  relief  ui 
tears. 

Not  that  Carema  sorrowed  for  the  conse- 
quences that  might  ensue,  were  a  vain  in- 
triguing woman  to  be  overtaken  by  the  pu- 
nishment that  ever  follows  guilt !  No ;  her 
thoughts  were  with  the  betrayed  confiding 
lover, — the  brave  and  warm-hearted, — if  the 
'  errins: '  Anselrao. 

She  mourned  too,  that  Montrano  should 
have  fallen  so  unworthily,  as  to  become  the 
dupe  of  one,  whose  smiles  he  should  have 
shunned,  as  fraught  with  treachery  and 
shame  ! 
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And  yet  there  arose  a  doubt;  for,  al- 
though there  was  an  unusual  confidence  on 
the  one  side,  and  a  conscious  subserviency 
on  the  other,  in  the  demeanour  of  Madalena 
and  the  Count ;  yet  it  was  evident,  that 
the  attentions  of  the  latter  had  little  trace 
of  love  ; — at  least  it  was  far  from  that 
entrancement  of  the  senses,  which  ennobles 
and  refines  !  and  which  Montrano  was  him- 
self fond  of  describing,  as  the  only  form  of 
*  passion,' — which  a  man  of  the  higher  en- 
dowments v/ould  either  entertain  or  seek  to 
inspire. 

Could  not  the  Count  then  be  roused  to 
a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  own  honour, 
and  to  the  absent  Anselmo  ? — If  she  had  been 
of  the  other  sex,  Carema  felt  assured,  that 
she  should  have  found  the  task  an  easy  one. 
But  with  the  remembrance  that  she  was  a 
woman,  she  felt  a  blush  upon  her  cheek, 
even  with  the  mere  idea  of  a  personal  refe- 
rence to  the   subject.     Her  delicacy  forbade 
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it  altogether; — it  was  abhorrent  and  impos- 
sible I — 

And  yet,  her  present  comfort  seemed  to 
depend  on  her  making  some  effort  to  arrest 
the  future  evil  wliich  hung  upon  her  con- 
science, as  something  which  it  was  her  duty 
to  avert.  Her  own  deeply  ardent  and  impas- 
sioned nature  too,  had  found  much  to  rest 
upon  in  the  chivalry  and  wild  enthusiasm  of 
Montrano.  He  seemed  to  have  all  the  warmth 
and  generosity  of  her  old  friend,  the  Doctor  ; 
with  a  grace,  a  gaiety,  and  a  vivacity,  per- 
haps only  to  be  found  in  the  denizens  of  the 
bright  and  balmy  South ! — her  own  entranc- 
ing Italy. 

Could  she  persuade  the  Count  to  revisit 
England  in  her  society,  during  the  intended 
visit  of  Anselmo ;  —  leaving  the  unworthy 
Madalena  to  make  her  peace  as  best  she 
might? 

This  plan  seemed  feasible ;  and,  perhaps 
insensibly    to    herself,    the     thought    of    her 
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return  was  originally  prompted,  and  now 
strengthened  by  her  ardent  wish  to  investi- 
gate the  fate  of  Blandford  ;  whose  acquittal 
from  the  malicious  charge  of  Kenrick,  the 
postscript  of  her  guardian's  letter  had  clearly 
stated, — but  of  whose  rescue  from  the  raft 
and  burning  wreck,  if  it  had  occurred, 
— she  had  as  yet  learnt  nothing  positive. 
Nor  indeed  could  she  well  inquire,  for  an 
overpowering  sense  of  modesty  locked  up  her 
anxiety  on  this  subject,  thrilHng  as  it  was, 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  her  heart. 

The  first  thing  she  imagined  would  be 
to  increase  her  interest  with  Montrano,  be- 
fore she  broached  her  plan ;  and,  with  this 
view,  she  determined  to  afford  him  more  of 
her  society.  In  fact,  the  Count  had  frequently 
complained  of  the  great  proportion  of  her 
time  devoted  to  drawing  and  her  private 
studies.  They  left  him,  he  was  wont  to 
say — tantalized  and  lonely  as  the  exiled 
Adam  in  the  sight  of  Eden  ! 
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She  even  resolved  for  the  future  to  meet 
those  httle  gallantries,  which  she  had  at 
first  not  noticed,  and  aftervi^ards  checked 
(perhaps  too  abruptly,)  with  a  lenient  tole- 
ration :  and  she  was  the  more  w^illing  to 
adopt  this  line  of  conduct,  from  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  surmises  that  had  at  times 
flitted  across  her  mind,  as  to  a  v^^armer  feel- 
ing- in  the  bosom  of  the  Count  in  reference 
to  herself,  were  utterly  without  foundation. 

How,  when  we  are  most  confident, — may 
Fate  sit  by  and  smile,  to  see  us  in  a  bhnd 
security,  drive  on  with  press  of  sail  and  tug 
of  oar,  full  on  the  very  rocks  that  our  pre- 
sumption deemed  already  shunned  so  wisely. 
Yes  !  '  precautions '  against  the  evils  of  the 
future  are  often  to  the  anxious  schemer,  — 
but  as  the  burning  taper  to  the  moth  : — we 
seek  the  light  that  will,  as  we  suppose,  pre- 
serve;—and,  in  the  very  act,  we  rush  into 
the  blaze  that  scorches  and  destroys. 

"  O,    Signora !     you    could     not    imagine 
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such  a "  thus  exclaimed  the  joyous  Ro- 
salia, as  she  entered  the  apartment,  and  at 
first  too  much  out  of  breath  to  complete 
the  sentence. 

"  Dear  me ! — Such  a  prodigioso  monstruoso 
stupendo  of  a  gohho  /"  (hunchback), — and  Ro- 
salia actually  danced  with  the  exhilaration  of 
her  own  wild  fancies. 

"  Gently,  Rosalia ;  the  cedar  floor  sounds 
hollow  as  a  drum  :  we  shall  alarm  the  cas- 
tello ! — but  tell  me,  what  is  the  marvel  of 
to-day?" 

"  The  answer  were  simple  enough,  Signora, 
if  the  gohho  were  nothing  more  than  what 
he  seems, — a  man !  but  his  wide,  scraggy, 
overlapping  shoulders  ride  so  high  above  his 
head,  that  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
he  has  a  pair  of  imp-like  wings  between 
them ;  just  as  a  humming-beetle  wears  his 
flying-particulars  packed  up  beneath  his 
shell,  and  out  of  sight: — and  then  you  know, 
Signora,   a    'flying-man'   must   be   a and 
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then  again,  the  gobbo*s  eyes  are  so  particu- 
larly wicked,  that  I  am  sure! — and  then,  he 
cannot  speak  a  single  word  of  Italian  like 
a  christian ;  so  that  certainly,  if  he  were  to 
die  as  a  good  catholic  should  be  glad  to 
do  at  any  time, — he  would  lose  his  chance 
of  Heaven,  for  want  of  being  able  to  ask 
San  Pietro  to  turn  the  key,  and  let  him 
in." 

"  How  can  you  laugh,  Rosalia? — It  were 
a  sight  rather  to  affright  than  to  amuse." 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  either, 
Signora;  for  when  I  looked  below,  I  thought 
that  I  had  never  seen  such  a  handsome  pair 
of  legs  in  my  life ! — such  a  manly  gusto, 
such  grace,  and  elegance  of  movement." 

"  Why  this  is  prodigioso  indeed,  Rosalia. 
You  have  transformed  your  demon  into  an 
angel !" 

"  Only  half  way,  if  you  will  please  to 
remember,  Signora." 

"  Well,  and  after  all,  had  your  prodigy 
H  2 
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any  name  or  calling? — was  he  a  giant  or  a 
dwarf?" 

"  I  did  not  inquire  into  the  first  matter, 
Signora; — only  guessed  at  the  second; — and 
as  to  the  third,  it  is  doubtful,  too;  for, 
however  correct  his  human  proportions  may 
be,  his  shoulders  are  gigantic  with  a  ven- 
geance." 

"  Well  then,  for  once,  Rosaha,  your  heart 
is  your  own  still ! — and  even  if  he  has  the 
wings  of  a  griffin,  he  will  stand  no  chance 
of  flying  away  with  it." 

"  And  yet  '  chance '  is  a  very  desperate 
thinor  Signora : — one  never  knows  what  the 
wind  may  blow  in.  one's  road  ! — as  the  lady 
said  who  married  the  dwarf  in  the  fairy 
tale,  and  carried  her  husband  to  bed  in  her 
muff,  lest  he  should  tumble  down  stairs, 
and  be  broken  by  the  way." 

"  Nonsense,  Rosalia." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  say  so,  Signora; — 
but  for  my  own  part,  I  think  that  the  lady 
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was  perfectly  judicious ; — for  what  says  the 
proverb? — Taith,  that  those  \vho  take  care 
of  a  little  shall  possess  more.  But  indeed 
'  chance^  is  a  very  odd  sort  of  thing,  Sig- 
nora:  —  I  was  going  to  inform  you  that 
^  chance'  happened  to  pop  me  down  on  a 
sofa,  at  the  very  side  of  this  stranger, — this 
magnijico  of  a  gobbo.*' 

"  Non  importa,  as  you  would  say,  Rosalia; 
— for,  madcap  as  you  are,  there  was  no  chance 
of  love  on  either  side,  for  you  have  stated 
that  your  prodigy  could  not  speak  a  syllable 
of  Italian." 

"  Indeed,  Signora,  you  must  not  use  that 
unlucky  word  '  chance,',  for  one  can  never 
calculate  upon  its  extent,  or  its  influence. — 
For  instance,  Signior  Gobbo  seemed  able 
enough  to  make  love,  or  something  very 
much  like  it,  without  the  use  of  a  word." 

"  Indeed  !" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Signora.  I  was  talking  of 
quite    a   different    Subject ; — and,   to    confess 
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the  fact,  I  was  telling  Fazzello  of  your  kind 
visit  to  the  poor  woman  whom  the  Count 
rescued  from  the  flood,  and  some  other  little 
particulars  of  that  nature, — when,  on  turning 
to  untie  my  bonnet,  for  it  was  exceedingly 
warm,  all  at  once  I  saw  that  man-monster 
of  a  gohbo  looking  down  upon  me  as  if  he 
would  have  swallowed  me  alive  !'* 

"  Do  not  say  another  word,  Rosalia; 
your  story  is  enough  to  give  one  the  hydro- 
phobia— without  the  bite/' 

"  But  indeed,  Signora,  there  was  no 
biting  in  the  case — no,  nor  even  a  kiss 
either,  although  I  understand  the  accusa- 
tion of  your  look ;  but  still  I  am  certain 
(although  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  vain), 
that  I  never  saw  a  man's  eyes  so  brilliant 
with  affection  in  all  my  life  ! — His  counte- 
nance was  so  handsome,  too,  —  so  radiant 
with  delight,  that  I  really  forgot  his  scara- 
mazzo  shoulders,  and  almost  every  thing 
besides." 
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"  What  not  your  old  beau,  Fazzello,  who 
was  of  the  party,  I  hope,  Rosalia?" 

'^  No,  indeed,  Signora ;  the  saucy  gal- 
lant took  care  of  that!  —  I  am  sure  that 
he  was  jealous,  the  simpleton ;  for,  would 
you  believe  it,  Signora  ?  —  I  was  smiling 
with  my  own  thoughts,  and  feeling  parti- 
cularly comfortable,  when  all  at  once  his 
Excellenza  rang  the  bell,  and  up  started 
Fazzello  to  answer  it,  when,  (I  am  sure 
that  it  was  done  on  purpose,  and  to  make 
me  look  ill  humoured  against  my  own 
intention)  he  trod  upon  my  toe,  and  put 
me  to  an  agony  of  pain." 

*'  I  should  have  thought  that  the  leaving 
you  alone  with  your  new  amatore  had  in  itself 
been  a  quite  sufficient  punishment." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
Signora,  that  the  Gobho  came  here  with 
the  Saiitimbajiques,  and  indeed,  it  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  he  has  such  a  camel's  back, 
— as   he   might  otherwise  have   made   a  lord 
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or  a  prince  at  any  time  without  a  moment's 
study.  O  yes,  Signora,  I  found  him  quite 
the  gentleman  in  his  attentions  to  me  after 
the  accident.  He  handed  me  a  glass  of 
water  with  so  much  grace,  and  stood  while 
I  drank  it,  with  such  a  delightful  air  of 
sympathy  in  every  feature — and  then — well, 
I  hardly  meant  to  speak  of  it — but,  since 
that  I  have  gone  so  far,  I  will  mention 
the  rest.  Do  you  know,  Signora,  that  my 
eye  happened  to  rest  but  for  a  moment  on 
a  Maltese  chain  he  wore,  when,  smiling  at 
my  childish  curiosity,  he  laid  it  in  my  hand, 
and  forced  me  to  accept  it. — Is  it  not  beau- 
tiful, Signora?" 

*'  The  mechanical  skill  shown  in  its  con- 
struction gives  it  value,  certainly,  Rosalia." 

And  so  saying,  Carema  took  the  chain, 
and  having  viewed  it  for  a  moment  with 
the  careless  attention  given  to  a  toy,  she 
was  about  to  return  it,  when  she  chanced 
to    notice   that    the  links   at  one  of    its   ex- 
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tremities  had  been  injured,  and  repaired 
with  knots  of  orange-coloured  silk.  Turning 
pale  and  trembling,  she  bore  it  to  the 
balcony,  for  the  advantage  of  a  stronger 
light;  and  gazing  upon  it  with  a  wild  and 
wrapt  attention,  she  exclaimed,  in  deep  and 
smothered  accents — 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  same ; — I  cannot  be 
deceived ! — it  is  the  same  that  once  was 
Blandford's.'^ 

"  Come  hither,  Rosalia ;  I  would  not  rob 
you  of  your  chain,  and  yet  I  fain  would 
keep  it  for  a  while.  It  is  a  strange  acci- 
dent, but  these  repairs  were  my  own  work ; 
— a  playful  penance  imposed,  for  having 
made  them  necessary  at  a  time  when  the 
chain  was  the  property  of  a  friend  whom  I 
may  never  see  agam. 

"  Doubtless  he  has  since  been  exposed 
to  dangers;  for  a  plot  was  laid  against  his 
life,  and  secret  practice  may  still  go  far  to 
peril  it.      This  little  golden   toy  may  be  the 
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means  of  revealing  much: — we  will  lay  it 
by  awhile,  and  await  the  issue  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  Rosaha,  do  all  you  can  to  dis- 
cover who  this  stranger  is.  —  Oh  God!  he 
may  have  shared  some  fatal  crimq !  —  Give 
me  a  glass  of  water,  Rosalia;  for  my  very 
heart  grows  faint  with  thick  coming  fanta- 
sies, that,  after  all,  may  prove  as  false  as 
they  are  now  tormenting." 
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CHAPTER  TX. 


"  She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light. 
That  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight. 
And  rose — where'er  I  turned  my  eye. 
The  Morning  Star  of  memory  !  " 

BYKON, 


The  Signora  Comaldi  had  remained  for  many 
days  under  the  roof  of  Zaconi,  without  hav- 
ing received  the  promised  communication 
from  the  castello  ; — and  w^hen  at  last  it  came, 
it  left  her  more  hopeless  and  desolate  than 
ever. 
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The  letter  of  Gabrelli  had  evidently  been 
written  under  the  self-delusion  of  a  youthful 
mind,  unduly  confidant  in  those  presenti- 
ments that  hope  inspires,  but  which  a  more 
matured  experience  would  have  detected  as 
fallacious.  Still  the  young  Balhrhia  had 
been  prompt  and  searching  in  her  inquiries  ; 
and  the  result  in  one  particular  might  be 
considered  as  decisive:— *  Cornaldi  was  not, 
as  supposed,  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of 
the  castello. 

Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  imposed  by 
the  Count  on  the  members  of  his  household, 
Gabrelli  had,  by  bribing  one  of  the  lower 
domestics,  been  enabled  to  discover,  and  to 
visit,  the  dungeon  of  Kenrick  ;  and  as  there 
was  no  other  captive,  it  became  evident  that 
Cornaldi  had  not,  in  this  way  at  least, 
suffered  from  the  vengeance  of  Montrano. 

Her  personal  applications  to  the  Count 
too,  had  been  bold  and  urgent, — but  here 
had    arisen    the    delusion  :  —  Montrano    had 
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tacitly  encouraged  the  supposition  that  she 
had  volunteered,  and  on  no  better  data  than 
meTe  imagination  ;  viz. — that  Cornaldi  had 
gone  off  privately  to  Rome. 

There  was  another  statement  in  her  letter, 
though  of  little  interest  to  the  Signora.  It 
was  a  playful  remark  to  the  effect,  that 
*  her  friend,'  the  Signior  Liglese,  had  cer- 
tainly lost  his  wits  in  one  of  his  native 
fogs  ;  —  for  having  entertained  a  suspicion 
that  his  amante  was  not  insensible  to  the 
attentions  of  the  Count,  he  had  not  taken 
a  single  step  to  approach  her, — and  would 
therefore  only  have  to  blame  himself,  if 
she  in  turn,  left  him  eventually  in  the  lurch. 
"  And   yet,'* — Gabrelli  wrote, — 

'^  The  Signior  Ltglese  is  quite  a  galante 
bravo  vigorosa,  on  other  occasions ; — and 
although  of  no  use  as  an  actor, — yet  he  has 
painted  us  some  charming  scenes,  which, 
as  he  is  not  an  Italian,  is  perhaps  the  greater 
wonder." 
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No  sooner  had  the  Signora  read  the 
letter,  than  the  idea  of  her  son's  death  pos- 
sessed her  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  supposition; — she  even  deemed  all  fur- 
ther search  unnecessary,  while  w^ith  an  awful 
vow,  she  consecrated  her  future  life  to  the 
pursuit  of  vengeance. 

During  the  season  of  her  doubts  and 
anxieties,  nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
kindness  and  attention  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Zaconi  and  his  family:  —  but 
now,  when  her  -  melancholy  had  frozen  into 
despair !  and  her  trembling  hopes  were  ex- 
changed for  the  stern  and  remorseless  breath- 
ings of  revenge! — the  proud,  impassioned 
Dama,  found  a  sudden  and  unexpected  want 
of  sympathy. 

The  partiality  so  recently  expressed  for 
her  son  by  Zaconi  was  perfectly  sincere ; 
but  the  hasty  rage  which  then  might  have 
made  him  the  champion  of  her  cause,  was 
shorn   by   riper   thoughts,  of   half  its    fierce- 
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ness ; — and  even  if  Cornaldi  had  fallen  by 
Montrano,  the  object  of  Zaconi  was  rather 
to  excite,  by  his  death,  a  wholesome  fear 
in  the  breast  of  the  Count,  by  stirring 
up  the  brigands  to  demand  vengeance  for 
the  death  of  their  leader,  than  to  cause,  or 
suffer  its  infliction. 

In  fine,  his  object  was  to  make  Montrano, 
at  any  risk,  a  member  of  the  carbonari, — and 
to  this,  all  other  views  were  of  course  sub- 
servient. 

Something;  of  all  this  he  had  ventured 
to  hint  to  the  Signora;  but  the  anger  that 
flashed  in  her  eyes,  and  the  bitter  smile 
that  quivered  on  her  lip,  at  any  thought 
of  M outran o's  escape  from  the  ruin  and 
torture  she  panted  to  inflict,  were  fearful 
to  behold ; — and  he  soon  saw,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  moderate  her  feelings  was  altogether 
futile. 

Day  after  day,  and  the  widowed  mother 
still    sat    alone    in    her    quenchless    anguish, 
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planning  strange  schemes  of  vengeance : — 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  her  cheeks 
sunk  and  pallid  ; — and  her  hands  depending 
listless  by  her  sides,  as  if  the  body  had  grown 
half  dead  in  the  torpor  of  a  self-consuming 
hatred. 

Utterly  regardless  of  the  preservation  of 
her  own  life !  there  were  times  when  the 
Signora  thought  of  being  herself  the  instru- 
ment of  her  design,  and  of  forcing  her  way 
into  the  presence  of  the  proud  Montrano, 
and  plunging  the  steel  into  his  heart!  — 
but  then,  there  was  the  risk  of  interruption— 
of  rescue  ; — and  she  maddened  at  the  idea 
of  a  failure. 

To  win  her  point  by'  stratagem, — and  to 
excite  the  troop  of  brigands,  once  led  by 
Cornaldi,  to  avenge  his  death !  this  seemed 
the  most  feasible  plan  :  but  their  fears  of, 
and  attachment  to  Montrano  intervened  ; 
and  more  than  all,  the  lukewarmness  of 
Zaconi,  whose  aid  would  then  be  most  essen- 
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tidl ;  and  without  whose  assistance,  so  far 
at  least,  she  knew  not  how  to  communicate 
with  the  scattered  bandits  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Such  were  the  meditations  that  harassed 
and  absorbed  her  with  a  wild  and  feverish 
anxiety, — until  at  last,  as  it  seemed  in  pity 
to  her  sorrows, — for  there  were  times  when 
her  sullen  despair  gave  way  to  words,  and 
she  had  importuned  him  with  vehemence, 
and  even  with  rage!  —  Zaccni  promised  his 
assistance,  so  far  as  to  open  for  her  the  com- 
munication she  desired  with  the  brigands. 

Still  there  were  delays, — and  a  consider- 
able time  longer  had  elapsed  before  the 
wished  for  chance  occurred. 

It  had  been  a  sultry  day,  and  Zaconi, 
with  his  wife  and  little  ones,  were  seated 
in  their  garden,  enjoying  the  evening  breeze, 
as  it  wafted  around  them  the  luscious  sweet- 
ness of  the  vines  which  were  then  in  full 
bloom; — and   gazing  with  hearts  as  still,  on 
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the  rich  reflections  of  a  tranquil  sea,  when 
a  passing  stranger  caught  a  moment's  at- 
tention. 

He  was  a  muscular  and  well  built  man, 
of  something  more  than  the  common  height, 
and  wore  the  holiday  dress  of  a  peasant; — 
a  costume  in  itself  showy  and  picturesque, 
and  now  still  more  so,  with  the  addition  of 
a  plume  of  eagle's  feathers  stuck  across  the 
straw  cappellone ;  he  had  too,  a  military 
sash,  which,  judging  from  its  costly  quality, 
had  once,  doubtless,  been  the  property  of  some 
officer  of  rank. 

"What  hoa,  friend!^' 

So  shouted  Zaconi,  as  the  stranger  pas- 
sed ; — but  being  either  in  too  much  haste 
to  stop,  or  not  thinking  the  call  more  than 
a  momentary  salutation,  he  had  gone  on, 
and  that  too  quickly  to  hear  a  second 
call. 

"  Request  the  Signora  to  follow  me,"— 
said  Zaconi,  hastily: — 
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"  I  will  await  her  near  the  fort." 

Thus  speaking-  as  he  passed,  he  hurried 
after  the  stranger,  whom  he  had  recognized 
as  one  of  the  parties  whom  he  had  before 
looked  out  for. 

Feehng  as  if  the  hope  inspired  by  the 
summons  had  bestowed  fresh  strength,  the 
Signora  immediately  obeyed  it;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  was  opposite  the  place  ot 
rendezvous,  where  she  found  the  young  ban- 
dit (for  such  he  was),  standing  before  her 
uncovered,  and  evidently  in  a  glow  of  ani- 
mation, at  finding  himself  in  the  presence 
of  one  who  was  so  nearly  related  to  the 
daring  chief,  whose  wildest  mandate  he  had 
ever  felt  it  an  honour  to  obey. 

'^  This  man  may  be  trusted,  Signora," — 
said  Zaconi,  with  deference. 

''He  is  now  on  an  errand  of  charity  that 
calls  for  speed." 

"  It  is  well  !  '*— said  the  Signora  faintly, 
for    her    heart    was    full,    and    she    felt    dis- 

VOL.  III.  I 
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honoured  by  the  contaminating  league  slie 
was  about  to  form  with  the  very  men,  whom, 
until  now,  she  had  ever  decried  and  spurn- 
ed ! — The  idea,  too,  that  she  was  calling 
the  thoughtless  desperado  before  her  from  a 
deed  of  mercy  to  one  of  '  blood,'  struck  home 
with  a  sense  of  self-accusation,  that  half  un- 
nerved her.  But  no !  she  rallied  : — the  wild 
justice  of  revenge  re-strung  each  pulse  with 
energy, — and  from  that  moment,  the  Signora 
Cornaldi  never  paused,  or  faltered,  at  the 
revolting  horrors  of  her  path. 

"  He  is  going  to  the  convent  to  crave 
some  consecrated  water,  and  to  engage  the 
prayers  of  the  holy  Sisterhood  for  one  of 
his  comrades  who  has  been  wounded,  and 
who  now  lies  spent  out,  and  nigh  unto 
death.  The  visit  is  one  of  danger  to  him- 
self, for  he  may  be  remarked  by  the  zaffo 
(police),  but  he  thinks  not  of  this; — young 
as  he   is,  Geraldo  holds  the   '  faith ! ' " 

*'  His  state  is  the  more  blessed,'* — replied 
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the  Signora  with  a  sigh,— and  observing  an 
unexpected  expression  on  the  countenance  of 
Zaconi,  she  added  : — 

"  What  means  that  smile  of  incredulity 
and  scorn?  Is  it  not  well,  my  friend,  that 
a  *  sinner'  should  hold  the  faith?" 

"  It  were  indeed,  if  the  practice  follow- 
ed,"— replied   Zaconi   dryly. 

"But  come,  Signora;  you  must  prepare 
for  a  rugged  journey;  and  commence  it  too 
before  midnight;  an  hour  after  dark:  and 
this  good  fellow,  Geraldo,  will  meet  you 
just  w^here  the  road  turns  round  the  hill, 
outside  the  town,  with  mules  and  an  escort 
for  the  mountains.  My  wife  has  a  female 
domestic  too,  that  shall  attend  you.  For 
the  rest,  Signora,  you  must  depend  on  the 
relentless  spirit  you  obey: — I  wash  my  hands 
of  the  affair." 

"  You  will  not  attempt  to  circumvent  me, 
Signior  Zaconi  ?" 
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The  question  was  put  with  a  keen  and 
penetrating  glance,  that  seemed  to  read  Za- 
coni's  inmost  soul !  His  colour  came  and 
went  for  a  second,  and  then  he  answered 
bluntly, — 

"  I  shall  not  take  any  part  or  lot  in  the 
matter,  Signora,  unless  —  unless  the  Count 
Montrano  becomes  a  Carbonari !  Say  he 
were  so;  —  and  then,  by  Heaven,  his  life 
were  'safe!' — aye,  though  the  daggers  of 
yonder  blood-stained  band  were  many  as  the 
stubble  of  the  field, — and  each  bold  heart 
would  risk  a  life  to  rifle   his." 

"  Your  zeal  is  grown  potent  in  words ^ 
my  worthy  friend,"  replied  the  haughty  Dama, 
with  a  smile  of  deep  sarcastic  meaning.  It 
was  not  however  observed,  for  the  shadows 
of  the  night  were  on  her  cheek,  and  the  at- 
tention of  both  was  soon  too  much  engaged 
in  other  matters  for  them  to  pursue  the  con- 
versation. 
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The  journey  of  that  eventful  night  was 
one  of  much  fatigue,  and  of  some  danger, 
as  it  led  throug^h  one  of  the  wildest  of  the 
mountain  tracks  of  Calabria.  It  was,  how- 
ever, short,  and  the  excited  state  of  her  mind 
rendered  the  Signora  insensible  to  aught  be- 
sides. 

The  moon  did  not  rise  until  long  after 
midnight,  but  it  was  shining  brightly  on 
the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  mountain 
scenery  around  them,  when  one  of  the  two 
bandits  in  attendance  pointed  out  a  long  and 
slender  column  of  smoke  arising;  from  the 
gorge  of  a  hollow  glen  lying  immediately  to 
the  right,  and  so  deep  and  lost  in  shadow, 
as  to  present  nothing  more  to  the  eye  than 
an  irregular  mass  of  blackness  dashed  in 
athwart  the  foreground  of  the   landscape. 

This  profound  and  murky  chasm  was,  it 
was  said,  to  prove  the  termination  of  their 
route  ;   but  as  they  began   to  approach  it,   so 
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precipitous  was  the  descending  road,  that,  at 
times,  the  very  mules  they  rode,  trembled 
with  instinctive  fear  as  they  began  to  find 
themselves  cramped  up  for  room,  and  ba- 
lanced as  it  were  on  the  ledge-like  path  that 
wound  beside  the  yawning  precipice  they  had 
to  traverse;  and,  short  as  was  the  distance, 
the  toil  and  peril  of  the  way  seemed  end- 
less. 

These  difficulties  were  at  last  surmounted, 
and  the  party  debouched  on  a  narrow  valley 
of  verdant  turf,  with  here  and  there  a  single 
evergreen-oak,  low,  and  altogether  stunted 
from  the  want  of  warmth  and  light,  for  the 
beethng  cliffs  left  but  a  still  more  narrow 
glimpse  of  sky  above. 

On  the  one  side  ran  a  gurgling  moun- 
tain stream,  and  following  its  course  for  some 
three  or  four  hundred  fathoms,  the  waters 
widened  into  a  black  and  circular  pool.  On 
the    near    side   extended   a  broad  terrace,   or 
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shelf  of  rock,  overhung  with  a  cavernous 
dome-hke  hollow  space  above,  scooped  out,  as 
it  seemed,  from  the  bowels  of  the  precipice, 
which  towered  up  beyond  it,  in  vast  and 
fearful  masses  of  honey-combed  and  perished 
rock.  Beneath  this  shelter,  if  such  it  might 
be  termed,  were  the  bandits  carousing  around 
their  midnight   fire. 

The  troop  had  been  feasting,  and  were 
consequently,  as  yet,  tolerably  silent ;  but  as 
the  bijficadoes  were  now  dispatched,  and  wine, 
cigars,  and  liquors,  began  to  circulate,  the 
pealing  song  and  merry  chorus  roared  in 
broken  echoes,  like  a  torrent  through  the 
rocks. 

Herself,  of  a  high  and  daring  tempera- 
ment, the  Signora  began  to  feel  a  something 
of  the  wild  enthusiastic  fervour  of  the  scene : 
— but  as  the  weary  mules  drew  nearer,  and 
the  confused  objects  became  more  distinct, 
the   savage   character   of  the   tumultuous   or- 
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gies  then  proceeding, — became  but  too  appa- 
rent. 

In  front, — a  booty  lately  captured  and  just 
parted,  was  laid  out  in  distinct  shares.  Two 
watches,  a  snuff-box  with  jewelled  lid:  a  te- 
lescope, some  gold  doubloons,  and  packages 
of  fine  linen :— again,  linen,  with  a  necklace 
of  brilliants,  and  a  pair  of  ruby  clasps. 
Farther  on,  lay  rich  suits  of  clothes,  with 
other  sundries,  and  among  them,  a  travelling 
cap,  the  lining  of  which  was  stained  with 
recent  blood. 

Beside  some  of  these  heaps,  and  evident- 
ly intended  as  marks  to  show  their  owners, 
were  three  or  four  stilettos,  stuck  upright  in 
the  ground;  and  farther  on,  lay  a  broken 
trunk,  with  other  empty  packages.  Near 
these  were  sleeping  two  over-wearied  men,  of 
dark  and  sun-burnt  aspect,  and  soiled  with 
gore  and  dust:  —  a  third  lay  just  behind 
them,    half  doubled    up,   and   with   his   face 
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downwards ; — at  rest,  and  for  ever  !  Borne 
wounded  from  the  fray,  his  comrades  had 
laid  him  down  to  die,  and  there  he  was 
beyond   their  future  hopes   or  care. 

More  to  the  centre  sat  a  swarthy  mis- 
creant, to  whom  mere  physical  power  had 
given  a  sort  of  bad  supremacy.  Beside  him 
was  a  flask  of  the  dark-red  brandy  of  the 
mountains,  hot,  and  strong  as  fire  ! — and  on 
his  knee,  with  a  grasp  of  iron  force,  he  held 
a  young  fair  girl,  —  pale,  but  still  beautiful, 
even  under  the  pressure  of  an  anguish  that 
in  its  dread  intensity  was  grown  all  dumb 
and  stoical : — the  black  and  rifted  rocks  had 
found  no  echo  to  her  shrieks ! — and  she  would 
not  repeat  them :— but  perhaps  the  very  power 
had  passed  away,  for  she  had  struggled  all 
too  long — and  vainly. 

Judging  from  the  torn  and  tattered  shreds 
that  yet  remained, — her  dress  had  been  as 
costly  even  as  her  form  excelled  in  elegance 

i2 
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and  maiden  grace.  Even  now,  the  ruffian 
raised  a  brimming  horn  of  the  potent  spirit 
to  her  lips,  and  as  she  shrunk  away,  he 
forced  the  vessel's  rim  betwixt  her  teeth, 
and   pressed   the  fiery   draught  upon   her. 

"  Hold  thy  hand  !  hold,  villain  !" — exclaim- 
ed the  Signora,  as,  leaping  from  the  saddle 
of  her  mule,  she  rushed  among  them. 

*'  If  there  stand  any  here  who  loved  the 
brave  Cornaldi — strike  ! — down  with  the  mis- 
creant :  down !  He  brings  the  curse  of  de- 
mons on  those,  who,  however  guilty,  have 
yet  before  been  meti !  " 

"It  is  the  mother  of  the  lost  Cornaldi!" 
whispered  many  voices. 

"  It  is  fit  we  show  her  deference.  Mur- 
raldo,  let  go  the  girl ! " 

The  hell-hound  cowered  before  the  gather- 
ing band  in  fear  and  hatred,  and  soon,  though 
sullenly,  obeyed  : — but  how  fared  the  victim 
of  his  past  brutality  ? 
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But  sadly,— very  sadly !  With  fainting 
limbs  that  hardly  bore  her  fairy  weight, 
she  stood  and  trembled,  under  the  sense  of 
new  found  liberty  —  but  found  too  late  ;  for 
with  it  came  a  thought  that  chilled  all  hope, 
all  life! — Her  eyes,  grown  dry  and  leaden 
with  past  sorrow,  again  beamed  with  a  gentle 
light,  and  for  a  moment  she  looked  a  grati- 
tude beyond  all  words  upon  her  unexpected 
friend :  —  and  then,  sighing  with  a  deep 
convulsive  heave,  her  eyes  fell  mournfully 
upon  herself,  as  she  stood  alone  in  her  half- 
nakedness   and  girlish  beauty. 

Those  that  hung  around  and  might  have 
saved, — had  parted  and  drawn  back;  for 
now  her  upturned  glance  was  rapt  and 
holy  as  an  angel's  gazing  on  the  throne 
of  God  ! 

They  saw  no   more; — for   on  the   instant, 
that  fair  and  outraged  form  of  breathing  love 
liness  had  sunk  for  ever  beneath  those  deep 
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dark  waters.  One  heavy  plunge,  and  all  was 
past : — there  rose  no  cry  ;  no  sound  ; — no, 
not  a  bubble;  but  the  extending  circles 
spread  and  closed  upon  themselves  by  im- 
perceptible  degrees,  as  Time  is  swallowed  in 
Eternity. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  Deceitful  thing  ! 
Know'st  thou  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing? 
In  words  alone  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe  : 
Look  to  thyself — nor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe  !  " 

THE  CORSAia. 


When  Madalena  had  sent  her  hasty  sum- 
mons to  request  the  presence  of  Montrano, 
it  was  to  communicate  the  contents  of  a 
letter  which  she  had  received  from  Anselmo  ; 
and  in  which,  with  all  the  confidence  and 
fervour  of  a   happy   lover,   he  had    informed 
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her,  that  he  would  shortly  visit  the  castello 
with  a  friendly  Padre,  who  would  bestow 
the  nuptial  benediction  in  its  long  neglected 
chapel. 

But  three  short  months  before,  and  Ma- 
dalena  had  read  that  intimation  with  rapture 
and  with  gratitude ;  but  now  the  flash  of  an 
unholy  fire  had  curdled  the  milk  of  hmnan 
kindness  even  at  her  heart,  — and  on  the 
entrance  of  Montrano,  she  was  laughing  in 
derision  at  the  evident  traces  of  an  over- 
powering emotion,  betrayed  in  the  writing 
of  the  enamoured  Anselmo. 

"  See,  my  Lord  ! " — exclaimed  the  fair  dis- 
sembler, as  she  placed  the  open  letter  in 
his  hand,  and  stood  leaning  with  a  show 
of  endearment  on  his  shoulder: 

"See  how  a  greedy  fancy  in  imagination 
steals  the  pearl  before  the  shell  has  been 
fished  from  the  caverns  of  the  ocean !  The 
simpleton    knows    not   the   shadow   from  the 
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substance  ;  he  thinks  that  *  words '  are  Love  ! 
—  and  to  use  one  of  his  own  salt-water 
phrases,  *  would  anchor  on  a  fog-bank.'  And 
look,  my  Lord,  what  is  beyond  !  Was  ever 
anything  so  absurd ;  so  utterly  preposter- 
ous?" 

"  I  read  the  words,  but  not  in  your  sense, 
Madalena : — to  me,  they  appear  full  of  pro- 
priety and  meaning.  He  states  his  fixed  in- 
tention of  renouncing,  and  for  ever  —  the 
lawless  courses  to  which  (like  mine,)  his 
youth  has  been  too  much  devoted ;  —  and 
for  the  future,  he  resolves  to  hold  fast  to 
the  sure  supports  of  honesty,  and  to  win 
by  desert  the  smiles  of  Virtue  !  What  is 
absurd    in    this  ?  —  have    not    I     done     the 


same 


"  In  your  Excellenza's  case,  it  hath  been 
'perfect  wisdom,' enough  has  nought  to  win! 
—  and  danger  without  honour  were  emptier 
than  the  bubble  blown  by  a  child  !  that  bursts 
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in  the  sunny  ray  that  gives  it  hue  and  splen- 
dour, and  wets  the  idle  fingers  that  would 
grasp  it.  But  for  the  slender  —  or,  rather, 
the  empty-pursed  Anselmo,  to  vapour  and 
talk  large  of  ^  honesty,''  is  a  gratuitous,  a  need- 
less folly ! — As  well  might  an  unwashed  Ra- 
gazza  call  herself  a  Princess,  and  smile  com- 
placence on  a  Cardinal !  The  man  who  thinks 
to  buy  a  bride  with  '  Virtue,'  —  hath  worn 
his  wit  without  a  tag,  it  will  not  lace  his 
own  giubbone — let  him  shiver  in  the  world 
alone ;  he  cannot  give  another  what  he  has 
not  for  himself! — a  '  wife !'  let  him  not  keep 
a  dog." 

Montrano's  brow  darkened,  and  looking 
fiercely  on  Madalena,  with  one  of  those  pe- 
culiar glances,  w^hich  the  vulgar  call  fare 
occhiacci,  or  the  stare  of  the  evil-eye, — 
and  which,  in  the  instance  of  the  Count, 
arose  from  a  momentary  dilatation,  and  a 
fiery  brightness   of   the  organ   of   vision    fol- 
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lowing  a  sudden  determination  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  on  occasions  of  mental  excite- 
ment,— he  said  solemnly  and  firmly 

"  If  you  Uvej  Signora,  you  shall  *  live ' 
to  be  Anselmo's  bride  !  " 

*^  If  I  liver' — responded  Madalena,  evi- 
dently rapt  with  the  dark  insinuation  the 
supposition  might  imply  : — 

"  If  I  live  !  " 

As  if  not  heeding  her,  Montrano  conti- 
nued— 

^'  The  brave  Anselmo  has  sailed  right 
merrily  over  many  a  summer  sea,  then  smooth 
as  glass !  although  within  its  dark  unfa- 
thomed  womb,  the  spirit  of  the  storm  but 
slumbered  ! — and  navies  might  have  foundered. 
Such  be  '  thy  smiles  '  to  him, — without  a 
shadow  or  a  trace  of  the  deep, — the  damned 
perdition  that  passions  such  as  thine  may 
soon  involve  !  " 

Madalena    would    have   spoken,    but    as- 
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tounded  with  rage  and  fear,  her  quivering 
lips  refused  a  sound,  and  again  the  deep 
and  sonorous  voice  of  Montrano  rolled  its 
accusino:  thunders  on  her  ear. 

"  Woman,  beware, — I  read  your  thoughts 
in  your  confusion  ;  you  have  worked  too 
far  upon  my  weakness ;  but  dream  not  of 
a  power  as  yet  beyond, — and  one  that  you 
shall  never  reach  !  It  is  his  *  wealth,'  and 
not  Montrano,  that  has  made  you  what  you 
are —  the  treacherous  flaunting  weed,  that 
poisons  where  it  should  have  nourished." 

"  Hear  me, —  it  boots  not  how, — but  be- 
twixt Anselmo  and  myself  there  holds  a 
bond  of  two-fold  interest,  and  if  either  let  it 
go,  then  both  are  ruined.  Offending  An- 
selmo in  a  point  so  vital,  he  would  break 
with  me:— and  then  the  fortune  that  you 
'  prize '  is  gone, — has  perished  beyond  all 
hope  ! 

*^  Meet  him,  as  I  have  said,  a   '  smiling  * 
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bride, — although  a  false  one  ! — Oh,  that  me- 
mory were  as  frail  as  thou  art, — and  that  it 
bore  no  record  of  the  past. 

*'Yes;  meet  the  man  who,  as  he  knows 
thee  not, — may  love  thee  still ;  and  be  to 
his  worn  heart  a  lulling  calm,  even  if  thou 
canst  not  be  a  joy: — be  this,  and  thou 
shalt  still  have  fortune; — aye,  the  'gold!' 
for  which  thou  hast  periled  soul  and  body 
too,   so  readily." 

Montrano  passed  away,  and  Madalena 
felt  as  if  relieved  from  a  weight  that  had 
crushed  her  to  the  dust.  The  self-delusive 
hopes  that  she  had  bought  so  dearly  had 
sunk  beneath  her,  and  left  her  with  no 
alternative  but  to  follow  the  advice  so  sternly 
given  ;  and  all  that  she  had  gathered  for 
her  pains,  was  but — 

"  The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 
When  Penitence  hath  lost  her  power 
To  tear  one  terror  from  the  grave, — 
And  will  not  soothe,  and  cannot  save." 
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But  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  and  a 
second  private  courier  of  the  Count's  arrived 
with  letters,  and  after  some  hours  one  of 
them  was  laid  before  Carema. 

The  delay  was  odd  ; — had  it  been  tam- 
pered w^ith  ? — The  suspicion  was  uncomfort- 
able; and  the  more  so,  as  it  came  too  late 
for  that  examination  that  might  have  cleared 
up  the  point ;  for,  in  her  haste,  Carema  had 
broken  the  seal  without  a  moment's  pause, 
or  even  a  second  glance,  when  the  first  had 
shown  her  that  the  superscription  was  in  the 
hand  of  her  old  friend  the  Doctor. 

"  Clifton  Wood. 

'^  Methinks,  Carema,  that  the  formality 
of  a  letter  destroys  its  social  charm.  The 
set  bow  and  declaration  are  well  enough 
with  the  acquaintance  of  yesterday ;  —  but 
with  our  old  familiar  friends,  with  those 
whom   love   has  enthroned   in  our   ^'  heart  of 
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hearts,"  protestations  were  indeed  a  folly. 
No  ;   I'll  have  none  on't. 

'^  Again,  this  talking  on  paper  is  but  a 
blank  and  '  black  '  affiiir.  Oh,  for  the  light 
of  those  dear  eyes  that  glanced  a  sunshine 
of  happy  thoughts,  and  made  the  dullest 
eloquent  with  an  inspiration  not  their  own. 
And  then,  to  lose  the  chance  of  playing 
the  conjurer,  too,  upon  occasion, — and  that 
with  so  sweet  a  subject  ;  when  one  might 
raise  the  dainty  spirit  of  a  blush  so  easily; 
shading  each  expression  to  the  tint  that 
made  it  beautiful,  but  not  too  warm.  Heigh- 
lio  !  that  the  few  golden  hours  that  a  bachelor 
might  hope  to  glean  from  the  arid  desola- 
tion of  his  lonely  path,  should  be  so  snatched 
away  and  lost. 

"  But  fie  on't !  —  I  have  fallen  into  the 
worst  of  epistolatory  follies, — the  low,  mean 
vice  of  selfishness ;  and  in  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  of  its  grades  too, — the  maudling 
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sentimental.  Well,  to  sin  against  conviction 
requires  a  heroism  in  the  cause  of  evil  that 
even  the  absolute,  soul-and-body,  case-har- 
dening of  a  '  medical  practice/— that  combi- 
nation of  every  imaginable  physical  and 
mental  horror,  will  hardly  give  one  nerve 
enough  to  essay, — at  least  before  a  lady. 

^'  Did  you  ever  meet  with  any  thing 
so  bad  ? — as  the  last  sentence  I  mean, 
Carema.  But  the  fact  is,  my  dear  child, 
that  I  have  all  the  while  been  fidgetting 
about  from  right  to  left,  and  trying  to  run 
away  from  myself,  but  it  won't  do  :  —  no, 
no  ;  as  Launcelot  Gobbo  says,  '  my  con- 
science is  a  very  unreasonable  sort  of  a 
conscience:' — and  this  secret  hangs  about 
the  neck  of  it  with  the  weight  of  a  mill- 
stone on  a  noose  ; — so  that  if  I  stay  long 
enough,  it  will  throttle  me  before  I  have 
the  chance  of  a  plunge : — so  to  leap  clear 
of  all    impediments,   I   will    confess   at  once 
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that  I  have  done  your  old  friend,  young 
Blandford,  a  gross  injustice. 

"  Poor  fellow  he  has  indeed  been  deeply 
injured,  and  his  life  endangered,  by  false 
and  malicious  evidence  ;  which,  I  am  ashamed 
to  acknowledge,  I  might  probably  have  de- 
tected at  the  time,  had  I  had  the  grace  to 
have  listened  to  his  own  straight-forward 
pleadings,  or  to  your  spirited  protest  in  his 
favour ; — but  no  ;  an  over-weaning,  conceit- 
ed prejudice,  made  me  the  dupe  of  the 
man  I  most  despise,  —  the  solemn,  hypo- 
critical trickster,  Kenrick.  And  now  that 
we  are  all  in  arms  to  do  poor  Blandford 
justice,  both  the  accuser  and  the  accused, 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  are  strangely 
absent. 

"  We  have  received  an  important  letter 
from  a  Captain  Grant  of  the  navy,  who 
holds  a  command  on  the  West  Indian  sta- 
tion,  and    who    writes   to    say   that   he   shall 
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be  able  to  recover  Frank's  large  paternal 
property;  —  he  adds,  that  he  had  left  our 
injured  friend  at  Palermo,  and  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  gain  any  tidings  of  him 
since. 

"  As  you  may  imagine,  we  have  sought 
his  uncle  too,  but  with  very  different  mo- 
tives ;  and  with  some  rather  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances, on  which  we  wait  a  second 
answer,  the  result  has  been  the  same. 

"  We  have  our  anxieties,  my  dear  friend, 
and  deep  and  thrilling  ones  they  are,  con 
cerning  yourself.  I  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing else  ;  but  your  good  Guardian  has 
just  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  tells 
me  in  a  whisper j  '  that  those  who  write 
too  largely  on  some  subjects  have  little 
chance  of  being  read  at  all  in  the  intended 
quarter;* — but,  verbum  sapienti  sat  est,  I 
obey  the  mandate ;  and  although  *'  cabined, 
cribbed,    confined,"    as    a    correspondent,   by 
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these  prudential  surmises,  I  am,  nevertheless, 
with  all  freedom  and  perspicuity,  my  dear 
Miss  Darnley, 

"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

*'  David  M^Mara." 

If  Carema  felt  happy  that  Frank's  West 
Indian  property  had  been  recovered,  it  was 
on  his  account  alone ;  for  her  emotions 
were  far  more  deeply  and  warmly  aroused 
to  find  that  he  had  been  sojourning  so  near 
her  as  at  Palermo, — and  if  so,  had  he  not 
pursued  her? 

The  very  idea  was  a  confirmation  of  his 
love, — and  the  burning  blushes  of  a  sympa- 
thetic passion  glowed  on  her  cheek  ; — but 
only  for  a  moment  :  for  scarcely  had  her 
bosom  swelled  with  the  pleasure  of  the 
thought,  before  the  recollection  of  the  chain 
damped    every    feeling    of    delight    with    the 
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fear  of  his  having  been  plundered,  or  per- 
haps murdered;  suspicions  which  the  then 
disturbed  state  of  the  country  rendered  by 
no  means  improbable. 

The  inquiries  made  by  Rosalia,  too,  had 
been  most  unsatisfactory ;  as  her  new  friend, 
the  gohhoj  could  not  be  won  to  give  her 
any  direct  answer  on  the  point  in  question. 
Carema  had  entertained  some  thoughts 
of  seeing  the  man  herself,  but  she  was 
told  that  he  was  become  absent  and  sullen 
in  his  manner ;  and  besides,  he  had  recently 
suffered  from  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
or  at  least,  he  wore  a  large  shade  over  them, 
that  seemed  to  say  as  much,  and  sufficiently 
inferred  that  the  present  was  no  very  timely 
opportunity  for  the  investigation,  even  if  she 
chose  to  attempt  it. 

Still,  upon  the  whole,  this  hidden  affec- 
tion lay  lighter  on  her  heart,  with  the 
recollection    that     Blandford     had    recovered 
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reputation,  fortune,  and  friends ;  and  then 
the  energy  of  his  character  seemed  a 
guarantee  for  his  safety,  for  it  would  battle 
through  a  thousand  difficulties; — indeed,  in 
every  view,  she  was  more  comfortable,  and 
not  half  so  desirous  of  persuading  her  guar- 
dian, the  Count,  to  undertake  the  voyage  to 
England  as  she  had  been. 

Still  flushed  with  the  late  inteUigence, 
and  half  confused  with  conflicting  thoughts, 
Carema  had  for  some  time  remained  m  the 
saloon,  unengaged  and  self-abstracted,  al- 
though a  volume  of  the  immoj^al  ^asso  lay 
before  her, — when  Montrano  entered;  and  so 
quietly  as  not  to  be  observed  until  he  was 
seated  at  her  side. 

"  What,  Signora,  have  you  no  sympathy 
for  the  sorrows  of  Rinaldo? — or,  perchance 
your  fancy  has  been  rapt  with  meditations 
still  more  sadly  sweet,  and  you  have  mused 
on    the    fate   of    the    poet;    on    him,    whose 
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only  crime  was  a  too  ambitious  love ! — O 
Tasso!  there  is  a  dungeon  darker  far  than 
thine;  —  a  fate  more  stern: — that  of  the 
heart  without  one  ray  of  hope, — and  the 
wild  beatings  of  a  passion,  that  fears  anni- 
hilation from  a  word, — and  feeds  upon  its 
own  despair." 

The  look  of  Montrano  was  eloquent, 
with  a  fond  and  gentle  melancholy,  that 
seemed  to  imply  a  meaning  more  personal 
than  the  words  would  render.  Indeed,  Ca- 
rema  could  not  doubt,  but  that  he  had 
spoken  of  himself!  of  something  that  his 
youth  had  suffered.  She  even  told  him  so, 
and  with  a  warm  and  friendly  interest. 

Smiling  mournfully,  the  Count  took  her 
hand  with  an  air  of  confidential  respect 
that  hardly  admitted  of  interruption; — nor 
was  Carema  inclined  to  ojffer  it,  as  she 
had  not  any  idea  that  the  action  could  be 
construed    into    aught    but     courtesy.      The 
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hand  that  pressed  her  own  was  cold  as 
marble ;  and  the  tone  in  which  Montrano 
spoke  was  deep,  but  subdued  as  with  an 
eftbrt  that  mastered  emotions  stronger  than 
the  words  embodied. 

"  O,  migtione  mia !  I  speak  of  feelings  once 
my  own ;  —  and  would  it  were  no  parable  ! 
the  same  transporting  thoughts  that  fired 
my  bosom  then  are  glowing  still  within  the 
heart  that  knew  no  joy  without  them! — that 
deemed  them  lost  for  ever;  and  yet  that 
thrills  again  with  measureless  delight,  to 
find  the  altar  rekindling  with  a  tenfold 
flame,  that  seemed  but  heaped  with  ashes." 

A  rekindling  warmth  shot  indeed,  sudden 
as  a  flash  of  electricity,  through  the  before 
cold  hand  that  held  Carema's.  She  blushed, 
and  withdrew  her  own  instinctively,  with  a 
sense  of  the  Count's  excitement;  but  not 
for  a  moment  aware  that  it  centered  in  her- 
self. 
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"  Yes,  the  soft  entrancement  environed 
me,  as  with  a  halo  of  unsubstantial  hope. 
Even  when  yet  a  boy, — she  whose  gentle 
voice  was  more  than  music;  whose  smiles 
were  more  than  life  ! — she  deemed  my  passion 
but  a  '  toy  of  fancy,' — the  light  amusement 
of  an  idle  hour,  that  might  be  thrown  away 
as  easily  as  won. 

"  I  knew  not  this; — and  leaning  on  the 
soft  perdition  of  her  kindness,  I  loved  more 
ardently  than  ever ! — and  in  that  false  se- 
curity, I  built  bright  airy  dreams  of  future 
joy,  such  as  two  hearts  may  treasure  from 
the  world,  and  prize  beyond  it. 

''  At  last  I  spoke  more  plainly,  as  I 
might  now;  and  she,  who  was  the  Angel 
of  my  destiny,  turned  coldly  from  me  with 
a  proud  disdain,  that  seemed  to  wonder 
that  one  so  young  was  grown  so  ripe  in 
boldness.  She  mocked  the  agony  of  my 
complaints,    and    made    the    secret,    earnest 
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pleadings  of  my  passion   a  common  jest   for 
the  babble  of  Palermo  ! 

"  I  bore  it  all, — as  men  who  smile  at 
torture !  and  with  a  faith  augmented ;  for 
beauty  such  as  hers — yes,  for  she  was  then, 
as  thou  art  now,  Carema,  all  soft  and 
bahny  as  an  opening  flower,  and  scorn 
and  cruelty  seemed  forced  and  foreign  to 
one  of  such  mild  excellence;  to  one  so 
calmly  sweet  and  holy  in  the  even  tenor 
of  a  guileless  soul. 

"  Yes!  I  thought  so  then,  deceived  by 
that  delirium  that  gave  me  not  a  chance 
to  see  myself,  as  others  might  behold, — 
a  raw  and  slender  stripling,  with  aspirations 
far  beyond  his  age,  whose  hopes  seemed 
less  than  vanity,  and  in  their  desperation 
but  the  more  absurd.  And  so  they  were  : 
it  was  as  if  the  callow  nestling  of  the  cloud- 
wrapt  eyrie  should  dare  the  eagle's  flight 
without  her  plumes. 
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*'  Well,  she  of  whom  I  speak  was  wooed 
by  one  that  mated  with  her  own  maturity 
of  years;  and  as  he  loved  with  all  since- 
rity, she  loved  again,  as  well  she  might : 
— I  feel  its  j  ustice  now  ;    but  then — 

"  Ah,  it  matters  not  to  trace  the  storm 
and  fury  of  the  thoughts  that  followed ! 
and  they  the  kindred  too,  wiio  might  have 
soothed  my  youthful  sorrows,  but  goaded 
them  to  madness  !  —  They  drove  me  into 
exile,  where,  shunned  by  all  but  men  as 
wild  in  wickedness  as  I  was  in  misfortune ; 
I  felt  a  pride  to  conquer  evil  by  itself, — 
and,  of  what  they  called  disgrace  and  ruin, 
I  built  the  fortune  that  soon  outbraved  their 
malice. 

*'  But  I  anticipate  too  far :  —  in  the 
mean  time,  I  once  returned,  drawn  home 
by  filial  piety,  to  mourn  a  father's  bier. 
I  came,  and  found  myself  an  alien  in  that 
sweet    home    that    had    nursed     my    happy 
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childhood.  I  found,  indeed,  that  I  had  not 
been  forgotten : — no,  the  cold,  false  para- 
sites, that  had  nerved  my  father's  arm  to 
launch  my  youth  adrift,  had  guided  too  the 
trembling  hand  of  age  to  write  me  down 
the  disinherited — and  as  far  as  they  had  the 
power,  I  found  myself  manufactured  into  a 
very  beggar,  by  all  the  grave  formalities  of 
law. 

"  But  this  was  nothing :  —  soon  after- 
wards I  came  again,  and  had  the  mad- 
dening chance  to  meet  with  her  that  I 
had  loved.  We  met  as  friends,  for,  by  a 
happy  accident,  I  had  been  her  husband's  ; 
and  she  was  mine,  within  the  circle  of  a 
coy  reserve,  and  schooled  my  heart  to  pa- 
tience with  angelic  virtue ;  and  I  had 
triumphed  over  all  the  follies  of  the  past, 
had  she  but  thought  it  possible.  Her  doubt 
of  me  was  treachery  to  herself,  and  left 
k2 
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me,    though   innocent,   yet    still    to  bear   the 
penalty  of  guilt. 

"  No  matter  for  the  rest :  —  my  very 
breath  grows  hot  and  faint  upon  the 
thought. — She  died! — and  then,  still  true  to 
the  affection,  that  from  the  first  had  been 
with  me  far  more  than  passion,  I  mingled 
a  deep  and  honest  grief  with  his  who 
mourned  her  with  a  dearer  name,  but  not 
so  long, — for  he  too  died. 

"  Her  only  child,  a  daughter,  lived  an 
orphan.  She  was  an  infant  then,  and  left 
to  the  care  of  one,  himself  too  young  for 
such  a  charge;  and  so,  in  very  love,  the 
smiling  treasure  was  sent  to  those  who 
tended  her  with  more  advantage; — and  he, 
of  whom  I  speak,  became  again  the  rest- 
less wanderer  upon  the  earth  without  a 
home  that  he  had  been  before: — and  rolling 
years    passed  on,    without   a   dream  of   that 
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transporting  hope  that  now  beams  radiant 
on  his  soul,  and  has  arisen  when  he  was 
most  despairing;  as  from  the  desolate  and 
frozen  ocean  of  the  north  the  aurora  borealis 
glows  with  brighter  tints  than  paint  the 
sunset  skies  of  southern  climes. 

"O  cara  mia! — that  fading  smile,  those 
veiled  and  humid  eyes,  confess  without  a 
voice  that  I  am  understood, — at  least  in 
part ;  and  for  the  rest — oh,  no !  in  mercy, 
venture  not  a  word ! — ^The  time  we  hold  is 
ever  fraught  with  bitterness  enough :  the 
breath  we  draw,  and  that  far  dearer  life 
of  hope,  is  ever  doubtful  for  the  morrow; 
then  why  fore-judge  the  future?  —  there  is 
a  charity  in  that  uncertainty;  and  silence  is 
an  easy  boon  of  mercy." 

The  request  was  scarcely  heard,  and 
yet  was  Carema  silent.  Overpowered  with 
conflicting  thoughts,  and  speechless  in  her 
wonder,    she    had   no  answer   but  her   tears. 
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There  was  a  tender  recollection  of  her 
mother  too,  that  mingled  with  her  own 
more  deep  emotions  and  checked  precipi- 
tance. 

How  had  Montrano  suffered?  Yes,  even 
with  the  desperation  he  had  loved.  His 
passion  had  been  indeed  all  rash,  and  pre- 
mature as  was  the  ardour  of  his  youth; 
but  then,  that  love  was  not  in  itself  the 
less  sincere,  or  less  noble  the  self-abandon- 
ment that  proved  it.  And  what  had  been 
the  penalty  ? — domestic  ties  all  severed,  and 
for  awhile,  a  princely  fortune  broken  down 
and  cast  to  strangers  : — and  worse,  far  worse 
than  these,  the  stern  necessity  to  struggle 
through  the  ignoble  crowd,  the  violent  and 
base,  by  a  force  superior  to  their  own, 
and  gaining,  after  all,  the  precedence  of 
tnightf  rather  than  that  of  honour. 

There    was    a    soft    indulgence    too    that 
nestled  in  Carema's    breast,  and  pleaded   for 
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Montrano  !  —  the  partiality  and  sentiment  of 
gratitude  that  woman  ever  feels  to  him  that 
truly  loves  ;  yes,  though  her  heart  were 
passionless  as  ice,  it  were  an  outrage  on 
our  common  nature,  to  doubt  that  strong 
regard,  that  deep  respect,  that  such  an 
offering  must  ever  claim  from  her,  who, 
conscious  of  her  own  sincerity,  feels  all  its 
value  in  another. 

Montrano,  too,  was  in  the  prime  and 
vigour  of  his  age, — noble  in  mien, — of  a 
free  and  manly  nature ;  and  Carema  could 
not  but  remember,  that  many  a  proud 
Italian  Dama,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults, 
(as  far  at  least  as  she  had  guessed  them), 
would  have  smiled  delightLd  at  the  offer. 

She  felt  all  this,  and  yearned  in  friend- 
liness and  gratitude  to  tell  him,  that  her 
affections  had  long  been  given  to  another. 
But  no;  the  burning  blush  of  maiden  mo- 
desty   grew    deeper   with   the   thought,  —  and 
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with  the  determination  to  be  at  least  thus 
just,  she  had  not  then  the  power  to  give 
her  thought  an  utterance. 

More  beautiful  in  that  confusion  than 
he  had  ever  seen  her,  Montrano  gazed  en- 
tranced upon  her  charms  ! — and  in  the  fond 
delusion  of  an  enraptured  heart,  he  deemed 
her  all  his  own. 

A  moment  more,  and  he  had  blessed 
her  with  a  lover's  transport!  but  as  the 
ecstatic  thought  shot  tenfold  life  through 
every  limb, — the  page,  Fazzello,  entered  hasti- 
ly ;  nor  heeding  look,  nor  word  of  check, 
came  boldly  forward. 

"  Your  Excellenza's  pardon, — but  there 
waits  one  without,  whom  you  have  ever  held 
in  high  esteem,  and  who  comes,  as  he 
affirms,  with  tidings  that  will  not  brook 
delay : — he  bade  me,  on  my  life  !  not  dally 
for  an  instant.'' 

Fazzello's     looks,     even     more     than    his 
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words,  implied  some  deadly  danger !  but 
Montrano  had  lingered  still,  if,  on  turning 
round,  he  had  not  seen  that  it  was  in 
vain, — as  in  the  interim  Carema  had  re- 
tired. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Macbeth — Wbate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution,  tlianks 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright : — but  one  word  more. — 

Witch — He  will  not  be  commanded  :— here's  another, 
More  potent  than  the  first ! 

MACBETH. 


In  that  antique  study,  we  have  before  de- 
scribed with  its  matchless  bronzes  and  gor- 
geous hangings, — sat  Montrano,  with  his 
unexpected    guest.      The   latter   was   Zaconi ; 
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and  the  vehemence  with  which  he  spoke, 
showed  an  over-charged  and  restless  state  of 
mind. 

"  You  treat  the  danger  lightly,  Count ; 
but  thus  to  reason,  and  with  ruffians  such 
as  these !  were  idle :  —  ay,  as  to  bid  the 
fiery  drift  of  Mind,  stem  the  rushing  wind  !  — 
They  have  wetted  their  daggers  with  the 
oath  upon  their  lips,  that  never  yet  was 
sworn  in  vain." 

"You  mistake  me,  Zaconi ! — I  question 
not  their  malicej  but  I  doubt  their  power ! 
Though  they  would  sting  as  eagerly  as 
breeding  adders,  they  cannot  harm  me  here; 
unless,  indeed,  they  delve  like  rats,  and 
burrow  under  these  old  walls." 

"  They  will  draw  lots,  my  Lord,  and  he 
to  whom  the  chance  may  fall,  will  seek 
your  life,  though  sure  to  lose  his  own.  No 
matter  what  the  difficulty,  or  what  the  dan- 
ger !    the  man   so  doomed  is  forced  to   brave 
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it; — and  if  he  shrink,  or  fail,  his  comrades 
will  hew  him  piecemeal  to  the  earth  with 
lingering  tortures.  Believe  it  not !  escape 
is  but  for  a  time.  They  will  scale  the  giddy 
rampart;  swim  the  moat;  or  stab  you  by 
the  altar !  or  in  the  open  field :  all  places 
are  grown  fatal,  when  we  must  cope  with 
men  drunk  with  the  '  desperation '  of  despair ! 
They  say,  that  the  blood  of  the  brave  Cor- 
naldi  calls  aloud  for  vengeance : — nor  is  there 
a  bandit  troop  in  Italy,  but  what  would 
share  the  risk  in  such  a  cause.  My  Lord, 
with  numbers,  and  so  leagued,  none  can 
contend; — you  are  already  doomed." 

"  If  so," — said  Montrano  bitterly, — "  why 
say  a  word  about  it,  unless  you  knew  a 
way  to  blot  the  book  of  fate,  and  hide  the 
record? — Tell  them,  that  Cornaldi  rushed 
upon  his  death,  and  met  no  more  than  his 
desert! — Nay,  let  them  come  as  he  did, — 
one    by    one,    eager    and     armed    for    mur- 
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tier! — and  each  shall  share  the  same  re- 
ward." 

"They  say,  my  Lord,  that  had  he  fallen 
without  treacheryy  his  death  had  not  been 
thus  concealed ! — The  proud  old  Dama,  his 
mother,  too,  has  maddened  them  with 
thoughts  of  vengeance  ! — and  as  I  said  before, 
to  a  man  they  are  sworn, — and  ready  for 
the  deed." 

"  Santo  Paolo !  you  mock  me  at  the 
best,  Zaconi.  If  all  is  fixed  and  pre-or- 
dained, beyond  the  chance  or  hope  of  pause 
or  failure, — why  then  to  talk  of  it  were 
idler  than  the  prattle  of  a  child.  But 
come,  as  we  are  old  friends,  we'll  yet  be 
merry  while  we  may,  and  drink  a  toast  to 
death  !— 

"  What,  hoa  !  Fazzello  :  —  a  flask  of 
wine." 

Although  it  was  half  against  his  incli- 
nation, yet  Zaconi  accepted  this  social 
challenge,    aware    that    his    intelligence     was 
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more  likely  to  work  by  reflection  on  so  bold 
a  spirit  as  Montrano's,  than  if  urged  more 
strongly  at  the  moment.  Nor  was  he  mis- 
taken. Montrano  drank  with  a  zest  that  was 
more  affected  than  real;  and  it  was  soon 
easy  to  perceive,  that  he  was  thinking  deeply 
and  sternly  on  the  future. 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Zaconi,  after  a  long 
pause,  during  which  he  had  observed  that 
the  mind  of  the  Count  was  thus  involved — 

"  I  have  bethought  me  of  a  way  to 
throw  a  damp  upon  their  rage,  and  one 
that  would  assuage  it  as  suddenly  and  surely 
as  oil  dropped  on  the  ruffled  waters  stills 
their  beating  !  Their  oath  of  vengeance  is 
subject  to  another  of  still  more  commanding 
import.  The  men  we  speak  of  are  Carbo- 
nari." 

"  They  do  your  party  honour," — said  the 
Count,  sarcastically. 

"  But  what  is  the  oath  of  which  you 
speak?" 
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"  The  one  that  bids  us  to  relinquish  all 
private  feuds  that  may  interfere  with  our 
great  cause — until  that  is  lost  or  won ! — 
Become  a  brother  of  our  plot ;  a  Carbonari ! 
and  you   are   safe." 

Montrano  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  as  one  oppressed  with  half-remembered 
thoughts. 

"  I  have  a  doubt  that  never  yet  pos- 
sessed me.  What,  if  I  became  so  for  awhile 
— or  rather  seemed  to   be  so  ?  " 

Zaconi's  eyes  flashed  with  all  the  fire  of 
a  thwarted  partizan's. 

**  Seemed!''  he  repeated  with  a  startling 
emphasis. 

"  Seemed ! — Oh,  it  were  all  unworthy  of 
the  brave  Montrano,  to  wear  the  name  of 
patriot  as  a  mask!  The  holy  cause  of  free- 
dom demands  a  martyr's  singleness  of  soul : 
— the  sword  that  has  been  steeled  in  'vir-' 
tuous    resolution;* — the    fortitude    to    suffer, 
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with  a  purpose  steady  and  prevailing  as  the 
ocean's  rising  tide." 

"  All  this  is  noble,  and  yet  it  is  no  more 
substantial  than  the  bravery  of  a  dream." 

Thus  said  Montrano,  speaking  inwardly, 
and  as  if  his  thought  had  become  audible 
unawares. 

"  I  have  another  doubt,  Zaconi :  —  not  of 
your  zealf  but  as  to  the  advantage  to  be 
gained,  were  all  your  hopes  achieved !  Say 
that  the  foreign  interference  were  withdrawn, 
that  keeps  our  people  tame,  our  nobles 
humble;  would  not  our  ancient  animosities 
again  ^  cry  havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs 
of  war  ; '  and  that  amongst  ourselves  ?  And 
what,  Zaconi ;  what  would  be  the  issue  ? — 
By  Santo  Paolo,  the  very  canagUa,  la  plebeo 
— the  fierce  tyrannic  mob  would  tread  us  in 
the  dust." 

"  Not  so,  my  Lord  : — all  have  not  the 
time,    or  wish,   to  wear   the   splendid    chains 
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of  'brief  authority/  The  many-headed  mul- 
titude are  far  too  jealous  to  let  their  fellows 
mount  above  themselves  by  that  low  selfish- 
ness, that  would  but  press  them  down  in  the 
attempt.  No;  those  that  look  above  them, 
and  beyond  them,  must  be  by  nature  taller: 
in  other  words,  they  must  have  the  talent 
and  desert  that  claims  the  right  to  govern, 
by  the  best  of  all  prerogatives, — the  force  and 
energy  of  innate  character/' 

"  Tush,  Zaconi ! — this  is  the  fond  delusive 
cant,  that,  like  the  harlot  of  the  Hebrew 
story,  who  lulled  the  giant  into  slumber, 
while  the  Philistines  stole  his  locks  of 
strength, — in  turn  has  cheated  every  land 
into  that  scrambling  struggle  in  which  some 
military  despot  rises  into  greatness,  even  by 
the  vices  which  surround  him,  and  w^hich, 
when  subverted  by  his  sword,  become  his 
stepping-stones  to  power. 
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"  Nay,  knit  not  thy  brow  so  heavily,  Za- 
coni.  The  change  that  makes  a  nation  hap- 
pier, is  ever  to  be  wished  and  blessed  ; — 
but  this  depends  not  on  the  artful  dema- 
gogue, or  ever-changing  mob,  l>ut  on  the 
growth  of  that  intelligence^  which,  if  it  sprout 
at  all,  spreads  round  about  on  every  side, 
resistless  in  its  own  vitality,  and  all  per- 
vading as  the  sweet  herbage  of  the  spring, 
that  with  its  impartial  blessing  crowns  the 
valley   and  the  hill   with  food  and  beauty. 

"  The  revolution  that  depends  on  violence 
is  ever  brief  in  its  result,  as  sanguinary  in 
its  struggle.  A  change,  not  perfect  in  itself, 
but  leading  on  to  others,  often  worse  than 
what  it  had  supplanted.  In  the  old  days 
of  gothic  gloom,  when  the  hearts  of  men 
were  hard  as  the  iron  mail  they  wore,  the 
fiat  of  the  sword  was  deemed  the  choice  of 
God  !   and  nations  bowed  before  it.     But  this 
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has  passed,  and  never  will  return.  The 
*  chance'  of  war  is  now  no  longer  sacred: 
it  serves  the  ijaniblers  in  a  loan,  far  more 
than  those  it  proffers  to  protect  or  to  avenge. 
Besides,  the  victory,  be  it  claimed  by  which 
it  may,  is,  after  all,  a  thing  of  sordid  cal- 
culation more  than  of  honour,  —  depending 
on  the  sums  that  hire  and  betray;  that  give 
to  either  side  the  greater  numbers  and  the 
better  food, — those  great  essentials  that  con- 
stitute the  physical  superiority  which  le^ads 
to  the  result.  I  have  lived  in  the  selfish 
world  too  long — to  share  in  follies  such  as 
these,   Zaconi." 

*'  Methinks,  my  Lord,  for  one  so  delicate 
in  thought,  your  practice  has  been  of  the 
roughest !  Yet,  forgive  me  : — a  little  private 
warfare  J  got  up  sub  rosd,  on  our  own  ac- 
count, must  be  overlooked  in  a  philanthro- 
pistf  too  soft   of  heart  to   probe  the  festerino- 
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cancerous  wound  that  unexcised  will  rot 
away  the  vitals  of  the  state/* 

*^  Colpo  di  taglio!*  you  have  me  there, 
Zaconi !  But  pause  a  moment,  man.  The 
little  skirmishes  you  speak  of,  what  were 
they  but  reprisals  on  the  common  foe  ?  In 
breaking  through  the  fetters  a  foreign  force 
imposed  upon  our  commerce;  I  struck  at  the 
soul  of  tyranny,  without  the  chance  of  that 
defeat,  which  those  who  touch  its  iron  car- 
cass, with  strength  no  more  than  your  dark 
brotherhood  possess,  bring  down  in  thunder 
on  themselves. 

"  And  then  again,  Zaconi ;  if  you  allude 
to  the  confusion  that  I  have  hurled  on  those 
w^ho  first  had  ruined  me,  —  the  friends  that 
fattened  on  my  losses  when  an  exile :  then, 
by  Santo  Paolo,  that  hath  pleased  me 
well! 

*  Colpo  di  toglio — a  cutting  blow. 
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"  But  these  things  are  all  past ;  and  those 
ungrateful  dogs,  the  bandits  and  the  rest, 
whom  I  have  often  richly  paid  for  little 
service ;  now  they  would  rend  the  hand  that 
fed  them,  would  they  ?  A  Carbonari  ?  No ; — 
all  ruffians  as  they  are,  I've  thought  of  a 
way  to  quiet  them  at  once.  Gold !  gold  ! 
Zaconi,  shall  silence  every  oath  ;  ay,  thougli 
they  were  numberless  as  shine  the  rising  stars 
of  night." 

'^  Yet  think,  my  Lord,  that  gold,  when 
weighed  with  gold,  but  finds  a  level.  The 
haughty  mother  of  Cornaldi  has  bribed  them 
deeply  for  the  blow;  and  there  are  some 
among  them  too,  who  loved  her  son  with 
that  wild  love  that  mutual  danger  rivets 
strong  as  death  !  and  these  are  doubly  armed 
against  you.  Fhght ! — a  second  exile !  or  to 
become  a  Carbonari :  —  there  is  no  choice 
beyond  them." 
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"  Hark  ye,  Zaconi :  delay  them  for  awhile ; 
— ay,  keep  the  hornets  off'  me  for  a  sea- 
son (I  know  thou  canst  do  that),  and  I 
will  thank  thee.  This  accident,  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  is  doubly  cursed  ; — for  man,  I 
had  given  my  wearied  heart  a  holiday,  and 
learnt  to  be  as  joyous  as  a  child,  in  the 
rich  hopes  that  even  now  have  bound  my 
brow  with  myrtle.  Thou  hast  heard  of  my 
first  love — so  true  and  yet  so  fatal  !  but 
this  is  rich  in  all  the  other  wanted.  The 
sweet  enchantress  too,  who  rules  my  desti- 
ny,—  she,  may  the  holy  saints  be  blessed! 
is  all  my  own ! 

"  Now,  as  thou  art  my  friend,  Zaconi, 
a  tried  and  true  one,  keep  these  wild 
dogs  at  bay,  at  least,  until  after  we  are 
wed." 

"  Some  dozen  days,  perchance  a  month 
at  most,  I  may  restrain  them.     Thus  much 
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at  least,  Til  promise  you,  my  Lord,  —  that 
you  slialj  have  some  second  notice  before 
the  matcli  is  laid  to  the  train  of  mischief 
that  they  have  dug  beneath  your  feet.  But 
think  of  this  again,  Montrano, — join  with 
the   Carbonaiij  and  you  are  safe  !  " 

'*  I  will  await  your  second  notice,  good 
Zaconi ;  and  then,  perchance,  the  deep  blue 
ocean,  and  the  loud  surging  breeze,  may 
bear  my  bride  and  me  to  some  far  haven 
of  the  west,  beyond  the  flight  of  these 
sharp-stinging  summer  flies. 

"What  boa! — another  stoup  of  wine, 
Fazzello. 

*'  The  lowering  storm  that  we  have  spo- 
ken of,  Zaconi,  has  drifted  to  the  offing, 
as  we  have  often  seen  when  sailing-  on  the 
deep ;  it  may  pass  by ;  at  least,  we  have 
time  '  to  turn  the  glass,'  and  watch  the 
sand   run   low.     Come,   fill    to    the   brim,    Z;r 
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coni  ! — I'll  give  thee  a  swinging  toast  anon, 
shall  drive  the  tingling  blood  through  every 
vein,  and  make  thee  young  again  ; — ay,  by 
Santo  Paolo  !    and   we'll  be  merry  yet  '' 
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CHAPTER  XL 


"  These  violent  delights  hare  violent  ends. 

And  in  their  triumph  die  ; — like  fire  and  powder. 

Which  as  they  kiss  consume,'' 

SHAKESPEARE. 


Carema  had  seldom  felt  more  happy  than 
when  escaping  from  the  presence  of  Mon- 
trano  on  the  entrance  of  Fazzello.  The 
intended  explanation  was  indeed  most  ne~ 
cessary  ;    and   her  resolution  to   make  it    was 
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strengthened  by  reflection :  but  still  it  was 
delightful  to  think,  that  she  could  now  do 
so  at  some  future  opportunity,  calmly  and 
at  leisure;  —  and  without  the  danger  of 
speaking  unguardedly,  which,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment,  she  might  probably  have 
done. 

On  the  next  day,  and  as  she  thought 
very  fortunately,  at  least  as  it  regarded  her- 
self, the  Count  was  absent.  And  yet  at 
times,  a  mournful  impression  crossed  her 
mind,  as  she  thought  of  the  many  happy 
hours  which  she  had  spent  in  his  society, — 
and  that  it  would  be  long,  very  long,  before 
the  same  free  t^ocial  intercourse  could  be 
renewed,  if  ever: — but  occupation  is  the 
best  antagonist  to  melancholy ;  and  as  she 
resorted  to  her  drawings  and  her  books, 
much  of  her  wonted  serenity  returned. 

The  works  of  art  with  which  the  Cas- 
tello  was  so  richly  furnished,  were  too  much 
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associated  with  the  past,  not  to  excite  some 
pensive  feelings  ; — but  a  walk  on  the  ram- 
parts, in  the  free  and  stirring  breeze  of  the 
morning,  with  tlie  distant  view  of  the  sha- 
dowy Appennines,  were  most  grateful, — nay 
positively  exhilarating ;  and  still  more  so 
was  the  prattle  of  the  gay-hearted  and  ca- 
pricious Rosalia,  whose  native  grace  and 
endearing  qualities  had  won  deeply  on 
the    sensitive   Carema. 

As  Rosalia  happened  to  be  of  gentle 
parentage,  and  in  right  of  her  mother,  who 
was  the  clii  tien  casa  of  the  Castello,  some- 
thing more  than  a  domestic,  there  was 
nothing  outre  in  her  being  *  something'  of 
a  pet: — but  we  may  observe,  en  passant, 
that  Miss  Darnley  was  both  too  well  bred 
and  too  well  disposed,  to  treat  a  subordi- 
nate of  her  own  sex,  with  that  cold-hearted 
distance,  and  silent  hauteur,  with  wliich 
the  *  would  be  ladies,'  of  a  secondary  grade, 
l2 
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attempt  to  cover  over  their  own  insignifi- 
cance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Rosalia  had  a 
subject  of  more  than  usual  interest  in  the 
approaching  nuptials  of  Madalena.  The  mag- 
nificence of  the  dresses; — the  intended  feast- 
ings,  dancings,  maskings,  and  revelings; — 
all  was  described  with  a  naivete,  and  sig- 
nificance of  tone,  as  delightful  as  they  were 
unusual.  Rosalia's  gaiety  was,  however, 
dashed  with  a  feehns^  of  somethino;  almost 
verging  on  fear,  when  she  began  to  speak 
of  Madalena,  whom  she  described  as  lost 
for  hours  in  solitary  musings,  and  now  all 
pale  and  spiritless. 

**  I  never  saw  a  bride, — I  mean  a  bride 
that  ^  is  to  be,'  in  my  life  before,  Signora ; 
and  really  it  has  given  me  the  oddest  sen- 
sation in  the  world  ! — I  can't  imagine  what 
she  can  have  in  her  head  to  look  so  grave 
about! — and  then  the  Capitano  is  so  hand- 
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some;  which  makes  it  very  singular  indeed. 
I  think,  to  be  sure,  that  one  might — yes, 
one  might  have  little  tremors,  and  flying 
fancies  now  and  then,  with  a  sigh, — heigho ! 
— between  whiles ;  and  tiien  a  look  a  la 
pe?isierosOf  were  it  only  to  show  one's  sen- 
sibility; which  is  certainly  the  most  inte- 
resting quality  that  a  woman  can  possess. 
But  oh,  Santa  Maria !  I  had  forgotten  : 
and  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  too, 
Signora  !  —  who  would  believe  it  ?  but  that 
over-grown  animal  of  a  gobbo  managed  to 
way-lay  me  in  the  north  corridor  last 
night."— 

"  And  what  then,  Rosalia  ?  " 

**  VVhy,  first  of  all,  he  stopped  me  short, 
Signora,  and  then " 

"Yes,  and  what  then,  Rosalia  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,  you  are  making  a  jest  of  it 
all  the  while,  Signora ! — and  ytt  I  can  as- 
sure   you,    that    it    was    the    most   improper 
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thing  ill  the  world  !  quite  shocking,  and 
audacious  beyond  measure." 

"If  it  was  so  very  bad,  do  not  say 
another  word  about  it,  Rosaha/' 

"Yes,  indeed  but  I  must,  Signora!  al- 
though I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  secrecy  to  all  parties  in  such  an 
instance ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  the 
most  improper  thing  in  the  world  !  —  Do 
you  know,  Signora,  that  after  he  had  stop- 
ped me  short  in  the  dark  corridor,  and 
caught  hold  of  me, " 

"  Caught  hold  of  you,  Rosalia  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed  he  did,  Signora: — but  it 
v/us  something  a  great  deal  worse  than  that ! 
do  you  know,  that  he  even  told  me  that 
he  must  have  an  interview  with  you,  and 
quite  ahne  too,  this  very  night,  in  the  garden 
of  the  fountain." 

"Yes,  that  was  odd; — very  odd  indeed," 
said  Carema,  musing; — "but  I  had  thought 
of  something  else.** 
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"  Dear  me,  I  thouglit  it  quite  absurd,  and 
altogether  preposterous,  Signora!  and  what 
made  me  half  mad  at  the  time  was, — that 
Signior  Gobbo  smiled  under  the  shadow  of 
his  great  shoulders,  just  as  if  he  had  no 
doubt  about  the  matter;  and  that  he  held 
a  charter  to  be  rude :  —  and  yet  again,  after 
all,  what  can  it  signify?  for  of  course  you 
will  not  attend  the  summons,  Signora." 

'^  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that, 
Rosalia.*' 

**  Then,  if  you  do,  Signora,  I  shall  stand 
sentinel  on  tlie  upper  turn  of  the  marble 
staircase,  and  then  1  shall  hear,  even  if  you 
scream  no  louder  than  a  mouse's  squeak !  — 
and  if  you  do,  oh,  then  I  shall  scream 
myself,  till  the  Castello  re-echoes  like  a 
bell !  " 

**  1  have  little  doubt  of  that,  Rosalia  ;  but, 
believe  me,  there  is  no  danger  : — the  Gobbo, 
as  you  call    him,   has  heard  of  my    curiosity 
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about  the  chain,  and  thinks  to  amuse  me 
by  some  wonderful  story  of  its  discovery, 
that  might  tempt  me  to  reward  him.  Lay 
my  Spanish  mantle  in  readiness,  Rosalia;  1 
shall  certainly  keep  the  appointment." 

Without  a  glimpse  of  Carema's  secret 
motive,  (which,  we  may  whisper,  was  a  dis- 
tant hope  of  hearing  something  of  Blandford,) 
this  resolution  appeared  to  Rosalia  as  most 
singular,  if  not  improper : — and  she  became 
exceedingly  fidgetty  as  the  shades  of  night 
began  to  close,  and  the  hour  of  the  intended 
meeting  was  at  hand. 

The  marble  staircase  led  down  into  the 
garden  from  a  terrace,  on  the  side  of  the 
Castello,  opposite  to  the  one  from  which 
Carema  would  have  to  approach  it : — and  no 
sooner  had  the  latter  prepared  to  enter  the 
garden,  than  Rosalia  ran  off  to  ascend  the 
terrace,  and  place  herself  on  the  intended 
post  of  vantage. 
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After  all,  her  speed  and  vigilance  were 
unavailing,  for  hardly  had  she  touched  the 
only  door  which  opened  on  the  terrace,  than 
she  saw  Montrano  pass  it.  Unwilling  to  be 
noticed,  Rosalia  hung  a  little  back, — and 
stepping  on  tiptoe,  advanced  as  quietly  as 
a  mousing  cat;  but  only  to  incur  a  second 
disappointment,  for,  on  getting  near  the  door, 
she  saw  that  Montrano  had  turned  the  key 
and  was  about  to  shut  it ;  and,  although 
she  would  have  spoken  to  have  secured  an 
entrance, — nay,  even  perhaps,  have  told  her 
purpose,  she  had  not  a  chance ;  for  on  the 
instant,  she  heard  the  Count  let  down  the 
heavy  bar  that  secured  it  on  the  inside,  and 
her  defeat  was  irrecoverable. 

To  be  sure  she  might  have  screamed  to 
admiration  where  she  was,  and  alarmed  the 
whole  Castello : — but,  as  we  all  know,  that 
that  feminine  accomplishment  is  always  re- 
served for  critical  moments  !   and  Rosalia  felt 
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tiiat  she  had  not  as  yet  the  proper  cue  iov 
the  exercise  of  her  vocal  abilities ;  and  so 
she  began  to  saunter  back  again,  with  an  air 
as  listless  and  disconsolate  as  that  of  au 
overlooked  Baroness  at  a  drawing-room. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Carenia  was  already 
in  the  garden,  and  as  it  seemed  alone,  for 
the  walks  were  empty,  and  not  even  the 
drowsy  hum  of  a  solitary  beetle  broke  the 
solemn  silence  of  the  hour.  The  garden  it- 
self was  wholly  immersed  in  shadow ;  but 
high  above  its  sombre  foliage  arose  the 
moon-lit  towers  of  the  Castello ;  here  and 
there  the  small  and  latticed  windows  glit- 
tered in  the  dazzling  sheen,  bright  as  a 
galaxy  of  gems  !  while  in  the  dormitories  of 
the  shadow-wrapt  fayade  beneath,  the  glim- 
mering lights  gave  notice  that  the  night 
was  fast  advancing. 

This  last  circumstance,  trifling  as  it  was, 
threw  a  damp  on  the  spirits  of  Camera.     She 
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felt  the  utter  loneliness  of  her  situation, 
and  half  regretted  the  precipitancy  with 
which  she  had  conceded  to  what  was  cer- 
tainly an  unusual  request,  and  that  from  a 
stranger  not  altogether  above  suspicion. 

Again  she  listened,  but  in  vain  ; — all  was 
silent  as  the  enchanted  city  of  the  desert. 
Perchance,  the  Gobbo  had  but  trifled  with 
her  folly ;  and  with  a  self-accusing  flush  of 
indignation  rising  to  her  temples,  she  was 
about  to  retrace  her  steps,  when  she  heard 
lier  name  whispered  in  the  deep  low  tones  of 
a  masculine  voice,  —  and  that  of  one,  over- 
whelmed with  the  intensity  of  his  own  im- 
passioned feelings. 

Trembling  w^ith  a  strange  presentiment, 
and  powerless  from  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  fixed  as  a  statue,  and  leanino-  on 
an  orange-tree  beside  her,  Curema  stood  list- 
ening, as  with  her  very  soul,  for  some  repe- 
tition of  the  sound. 
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The  pause  had  long  continued,  and  she 
had  looked  between  the  black  and  entangled 
masses  of  foliage  immediately  beyond,  and 
had  seen  nothing: — they  were  indeed  too  dark 
for  the  eye  to  penetrate, — when  again  that 
voice  stole  still  more  gently  on  her  ear,  and 
in  accents  that  impHed  a  necessity  for  cau- 
tion !  She  knew  not  why  ; — it  was  one  of 
those  blind  impulses  that  take  us  unawares, 
even  as  they  are  acted  on  before  there  is 
time  for  thought ;  but  so  it  was,  that  regard- 
less of  all  danger,  she  advanced  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sound,  and  had  nearly  fainted 
on  finding  her  hand  clasped  suddenly  by 
one  whose  swelling  heart  had  left  no  room 
for  words. 

In  a  moment  Blandford  had  recovered 
himself,  so  far  as  to  be  enabled  to  make 
himself  known,  and  thus  to  relieve  her 
alarm  : — but  still  her  unaccustomed  eye,  over- 
powered by  the  darkness,  could  not  discover 
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her  lover's  form,  or  see  his  face  j  and  perhaps, 
to  this  circumstance,  he  was  indebted  for 
that  overflow  of  tenderness,  which,  had  she 
thought  it  seen,  she  would  have  repressed  : 
— but  no,  *  the  mask  of  night  was  on  her 
cheek,'  and  the  luxury  of  returned  affection, 
the  deep  and  thrilling  joy  of  mutual  love 
came  on  her  young  and  innocent  heart, 
quick  and  piercing  as  the  flash  of  heaven. 
Still  mistress  of  herself! — as  at  least  she 
fondly  deemed — not  a  single  sigh  from  that 
full-beating  heart  had  told  the  tender  se- 
cret : — no,  nor  a  word,  nor  outward  token ! 
and  Carema  had  passed  the  fiery  ordeal 
scathless — had  not  a  treacherous  tear, — one 
of  passion's  own  voluptuous  tears  !  fallen 
suddenly  on  Blandford*s  hand,  still  clasping 
hers,  and  carried  the  soft  confession  swift 
to  his  heart  and  brain  ! 

There  are  moments   in  this  deep  mystery 
of  human  life,  that  seem  to  condense  the  bliss 
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of  worlds  in  one  sensation  ! — that  come  iu 
ecstasy  and  pass  in  sorrow; — for  all  things 
of  the  earth  are  tainted  with  its  pains  and 
its  decay ;  and  from  their  brightness  change 
into  a  dim  and  cold  oblivion,  as  glowing 
flames  expire,  and  leave  but  the  ashes  of 
their  fuel. 

Conscious  alone  of  love's  reality,  and  that 
the  transports  of  his  soul  were  not  a  wasted 
incense,  Blandford  was  yet  without  a  voice 
to  tell  his  gratitude  : — the  emotion  swallowed 
up  itself  in  a  joy  too  vast  and  too  sincere 
for  utterance.  Carema's  trembling  hand  was 
yet  in  her  lover's  grasp,  and  his  first  wild 
kiss  of  love,  drank  the  rich  nectar  of  her 
breath, — when   suddenly   he   said,   in   a  deep 

and  thrilling  whisper 

*'  Oh,  God  !    we  are  observed  ! " 
The  words    were    uttered    in   a   tone    too 
low   to   reach   any   ear    but    hers, — but    that 
had  little  mattered  :   Carema  looked  up,  and 
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half  within  the  darkness,  and  shrouded  in 
a  dim  obscurity,  she  saw  the  outhne  of 
Montrano's  form — but  all  so  overshadowed 
as  hardly  to  be  discerned,  except  that  a 
fierce  and  almost  super-human  brightness 
shone  from  the  eyes,  that  lowered  on  them 
with  an  expression  of  consuming  vengeance  I 
Alas,  that  such  a  feeling  might  be  said  to 
live,  where  injury  had  never  planted  seeds 
to  give  it  growth. 

Once  Carema  thought  that  he  would 
have  spoken  ;  but  no, — an  indomitable  pride 
had  sealed  his  lips,  and  with  a  start  of 
wonder  and  a  glance  of  detestation,  cruel 
as  consuming  fire,  Montrano  passed  away. 

Even  at  the  moment,  Blandford  had 
stept  forward,  with  the  view  of  giving  a 
prompt  and  decisive  explanation  ;  but  as  he 
moved  into  the  lighter  space,  the  shadow 
of  the  grotesque  and  ridiculous  figure  which 
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his  assumed  form  presented,  struck  him  with 
a  sense  of  sudden  confusion. 

This  irresolution,  instant  as  it  was,  was 
f\ital ;  for,  in  the  interim,  the  Count  had 
re-entered  the  Castello. 

The  thoughts  of  Carema  were  not  less 
rapt  and  lost  in  perplexity,  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  new  situation  into  which 
she  had  been  hurried,  and  absolutely  she 
knew  not  how.  Her  fondest  hopes  were 
thus  far  realized  ;  but  in  a  way  that  was 
in  itself  a  disappointment ; — it  was  all  too 
sudden  and  too  brief.  An  accident  had 
gained,  in  one  short  moment,  what,  with  a 
girlish  coyness,  she  had  longed  to  make  the 
prize  of  lingering  years.  It  was  as  if  the 
pilgrim  had  kissed  the  shrine  without  the 
trials  of  the  way,  that  should  have  given 
the  unction  of  devotion  to  his  hps. 

But   if  the  past   had    been    too   prodigal 
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of  joy,  the  future  threatened  an  equipoise 
of  sorrow  ;  for  even  yet,  while  the  swiftly- 
changing  flushes  and  paleness  of  emotion 
were  on  her  cheeks,  some  three  or  four 
rough  fellows  with  torches,  and  led  by 
Fazzello,  rushed  forward  through  the  garden, 
and  hurried  off  her  lover,  with  threats  and 
execrations,  mixed  with  low  and  pungent 
jests,  that  one  so  hideous  in  deformity  should 
dare  to  love  so  far  beyond  desert. 

"  Uu  gobbo,  with  a  hunch  that  might 
have  formed  a  saddle  for  the  Fiend,  if 
that  his  Airy  Prince-ship  sought  the  earth  ! 
Faugh  !  " — the  thing  was  monstrous, — quite 
disgustmg  ! 

And  they  had  added  blows  to  bitterest 
words,  had  they  not  felt  the  fear  which 
Blandford's  looks  inspired,  as  they  dragged 
him  into  the  Castello. 

Perfectly  aware  that  either  resistance  or 
entreaties  would  be  futile,  Carema  had  beheld 
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all  this  in  silent  anguish  ;  when  she  saw 
Rosalia  advancing  towards  her, — pale  as  one 
demented,  and  in  an   agony  of  tears. 

"  It  cannot  be  !  —  I  will  not — dare  not 
think  it  !" — she  exclaimed,  as  she  approached 
Carema  ; — 

'^  No  ;  —  the  gobho  must  have  seized  my 
lady's  hand  by  force, — the  wretch  I — I  hope 
they'll  cast  him  headlong  from  the  battle- 
ments : —  and  they  will,  too,  if  the  Count 
will  only  give  the  word.  And  now  T  think 
of  it,  the  best  way  to  show  your  own 
'  innocence,'  my  dear  Signora,  would  be  to 
request  him  to  inflict  that  punishment  as 
a  particular  favour  to  yourself ; — oh,  yes  ! 
and  then  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be 
done." 

"  '  Innocence  / '  —  '  Punishment  /  *  '*  —  re- 
peated Carema,  as  if  awakening  from  a 
dream ; — 

''What  did  you  say,  Eosalia  ?" 
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**  I  was  only  observing,  Signora,  that  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  if 
they  would  cast  that  abominable  wretch  of 
a  gohbo  headlong  from  the  battlements." 

"  It  were  worse  than  death  to  think  it  ! 
Fly,  Rosaha,  and  beg  the  Count  to  inter- 
dict the  execution !  I  would  empawn  my 
life  to  save  him." 

"  Santa  Maria  !  only  listen  ! " — exclaimed 
Rosalia;  and,  crossing  herself  with  great  so- 
lemnity, she  added, — 

"  The  lady  is  certainly  beside  herself; 
— that  vile  gobho  has  driven  her  altogether 
into  madness.  Let  him  die  the  death  of 
Regulus.  Oh,  that  she  had  never  met 
him !" 

"  You  know  not  what  you  say,  Rosalia ; 
I  see  your  wildness  now.  Fear  is  a  desperate 
counsellor,  and  might  soon  make  monsters 
of  us   all  ; — and    thus    the    weak    are    often 

VOL.   III.  M 
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cruel.  I  will  within, — the  Count  Montrano 
is  deceived; — and  perhaps  it  were  as  well 
to  let  it  rest  so  for  the  present, — his  rage 
were  deeper  knew  he  more. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


-If  the  assassination 


Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
With  his  surcease,  success  : — '  that  but  this  blow' 
INIight  be  the  be-all,  and  the  end-all  here  ; 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, 
We  jump  the  life  to  come." 

MACBETH. 


The  mind  already  surcharged  with  satis- 
faction is,  for  a  while,  heart-proof  against 
"  the  arrows  of  outrageous  Fortune.''  In 
the    repletion   of  its  overflow  of  joy,   it   has 
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no  room  for  the  life-corroding  bitterness  of 
sorrow ;  no  patience  for  anxiety ;  nor  sensi- 
bility to  pain.  Light  as  the  ocean's  foam, 
and  bounding  forward  on  the  mounting  billow 
of  its  own  delight,  it  passes  from  the  pre- 
sent to  the  future,  and  swallows  and  con- 
ceals all  that  would  oppose,  deep  in  the 
exulting  fervour  of  its  own  resistless  power. 

So  felt  young  Blandford.  The  entrancing 
certainty  of  his  Carema's  love  rendered  him 
insensible  to  the  evils  of  that  sudden  arrest, 
with  all  its  insults  and  its  violence,  more 
than  that  it  tore  him  from  her  side. 

"  We  will  make  a  '  saint  *  of  a  *  sinner ;' 
our  gallant  shall  turn  hermit  per  force,  and 
have  time  enough  to  count  his  beads." 

So  spoke  the  laughing  Fazzello,  as  his 
comrades  dragged  the  prisoner  towards  the 
dungeon  in  which  we  have  described  Kenrick 
as  already  immured. 

The   dry  fosse   through   which   they   had 
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to  pass,  was  here  most  provokingly  infested 
with  over-grown  nettles  and  rock-hke  masses 
of  stone-work,  that  had  fallen  from  the  half- 
ruined  wall  above.  The  advance  of  the  party 
was  therefore  slower  ;  and  presently,  as  a 
narrow  portal  presented  itself  under  a  crum- 
bling archway  in  the  base  of  a  ruined  bas- 
tion, Fazzello  shouted  for  the  jailer. 

A  sound,  half  growl,  half  mutter,  like 
the  gabble  of  a  turkey,  was  heard  anon,  as 
the  surly  Bagolio  came  round  the  corner  from 
his  hut  to  attend  to  their  behest. 

This  was  explained  ;  and  when  Ba- 
golio understood  that  the  Count  had  dedi- 
cated the  prisoner  to  his  especial  attention, 
by  way  of  showing  the  alacrity  of  his 
obedience, — no  sooner  was  the  massy  door 
unlocked,  and  sufficiently  ajar  to  admit  a 
human  body,  though  with  something  of  a 
squeeze,  than  he  caught  hold  of  Blandford 
by   the   shoulders,   half-raised    him   from  the 
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ground,  and  then  with  a  sudden  impetus 
thrust  him  staggering  into  the  centre  of  the 
gloomy  space  beyond. 

The  shock  had  nearly  thrown  him  pros- 
trate, but  still  Frank  did  not  absolutely 
fall ;  and  he  recovered  himself  in  time  to 
hear  the  savage  laughter  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  harsh  grating  of  the  lock,  as  Bagolio 
twice  turned  the  key  upon  his  liberty.  All 
this  was  not  very  pleasing,  —  but  the  utter 
darkness  of  his  new  abode  was  something 
less  so.  Blandford  could  not  see  a  wink, 
and  not  knowing  what  dangers  might  be 
around  him,  he  very  wisely  resolved  '  to  let 
well  alone,'  as  far  as  it  was  so ;  and,  as 
standing  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  he  very 
sedately  seated  himself  on  the  floor. 

Not  having  any  chance  of  using  his 
eyes,  his  ears  were  doubly  on  the  alert ; 
and  so  he  listened  as  closely  and  de- 
murely   as    a    waiting  maid,    who    has   heard 
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her  lady  slip  the  bolt  with  a  gallant  in  the 
chamber. 

At  first  all  was  still  as  death,  or  as 
Quakers  at  a  bridal,  when  he  fancied  that 
he  heard  something, — and  so  he  did. 

Squab,  squab  ; — croak,  croak. 

Now,  although  no  great  dabster  at  zoo- 
logy, and  not  able,  by  the  bye,  to  distin- 
guish even  monkeys  by  their  tails  ;  yet  Frank 
was  sufficiently  natural  in  his  philosophy  to 
understand,  that  for  the  *  squabbing '  and 
croaking  he  had  to  thank  his  old  friends 
the  toads,  who  came  down  with  a  heavy 
whop  on  their  bellies  at  every  jump,  and 
who,  it  was  only  polite  to  suppose,  were 
exerting  their  vocal  talents  for  his  especial 
amusement  and  gratification. 

This  last  surmise  was  not  quite  so  certain 
either;  for  at  the  next  moment  Frank  heard 
a  deep  breathing,  and  one  sufficiently  human 
in   its   sound,  to  prove  that   the  cold-blooded 
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gentry  on  the  floor  were  the  subjects  of  some 
second  ^  lord  of  the  creation '  besides  him- 
self. 

Who  and  what  was  this  newly-discovered 
stranger, — this  inforced  companion  ? 

Frank  would  have  given  anything,  except 
his  mistress,  to  have  learnt  ;  —  but  no ;  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  discover;  and  although 
he  spoke  his  very  *  double  best '  Italian  on 
the  occasion,  not  a  syllable  in  the  way  of 
answer  could  he  extract  from  the  Monsieur 
Dumps  or  Mumps  in  the  corner,  who  either 
slept,  or  feigned  to  sleep,  so  soundly,  that 
all  the  auricular  delights  of  their  delect- 
able abode  were  solely  and  exclusively  his 
own. 

In  the  meantime,  all  danger  of  future 
repose  was  very  considerately  removed  by  the 
watchful  vigilance  of  a  little  army  of  fleas, 
who  were  become  his  body-guard  on  this 
occasion,    and   who    had   not   the   least  hesi- 
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tation  ill  fleshing  their  maiden  weapons  to 
save  him  from  tlie  treachery  of  sleep. 

On  the  whole,  poor  Blandford  was  in 
doleful  dumps ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  he  longed  for  light  and  morning  quite 
as  eagerly  and  sincerely  as  Miss  Juliet  Ca- 
pulet  once  wished  for  night  and  darkness, 
on  a  rather  particular  occasion,  which  the 
judicious  Reader  will  doubtless  well  remem- 
ber. 

The  first  faint  glimpse  of  dawning  day 
served  as  a  summons  for  the  fleas  and  rep- 
tiles to  remit  their  laudable  exertions; — and, 
relieved  from  the  impressment  of  their  im- 
portunities, Blandford  fell  fast  asleep,  just 
at  the  moment  that  he  wished  to  avoid 
it. 

At    last,    when    he    did    awake,    it    was 

broad    daylight, — as    far    at    least    as    could 

be    judged     from     the    few     scattered     rays, 

admitted   by  the   two  port-hole-like  openings 

m2 
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ill  the  wall,  that  served  as  an  apology  for 
windows.  His  eye  too  was  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  obscurity  of  the  prison,  and 
now  the  damp,  the  vermin,  and  general 
wretchedness  of  the  place,  were  more  than 
sufficiently  apparent.  The  only  object,  how- 
ever, that  seemed  worthy  of  his  attention, 
was  his  fellow  prisoner,  whose  heavy  breath- 
ing on  the  previous  night  had  so  much 
excited  his  curiosity. 

This  personage  w^as  seated  on  the  low 
oaken  bedstead  we  have  before  alluded  to, 
and  eating  a  most  substantial  breakfast  of  wild 
boar  ham  and  cold  turkey,  with  coffee,  rich 
as  the  incense  of  Arabia !  Blandford  thought 
that  all  this  luxury  was  rather  odd  in  such 
a  place  ;  but  the  man's  dress  was  something 
stranger,  for  he  was  wrapt  and  muffled  up 
in  every  possible  way  to  keep  out  the  cold ; 
and  with  such  an  infinite  variety  of  gar- 
ments, that  it  would   have  puzzled  the  most 
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experienced  sage  in  Petticoat  Lane,  to  have 
found  due  terms  for  their  description.  The 
countenance,  too,  was  equally  a  matter  of 
disguise,  —  and  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
Blandford  had  not  as  yet  any  idea  that 
the  stranger  was  his  uncle. 

From  time,  and  perhaps  still  more  from 
having  been  so  long  precluded  from  the  light 
of  day,  Kenrick's  eyebrows  were  grown 
white  and  bushy, — and  as  a  conjuror  with- 
out a  beard  would  be  a  mere  nonentity  ; 
he  had  suffered  this  goatish  appendage,  in 
his  own  instance,  to  gain  the  most  ample 
dimensions,  and  no  man  could  be  richer  in 
that  hairy  claim  to  veneration  ; — but  still 
there  was  the  same  low  malevolent  scowl 
upon  the  forehead,  and  the  same  quick  side-, 
long  twinkle  of  the  eye, — lying,  as  it  were, 
perdue  for  mischief. 

The  *  creature  comforts'  were,  as  we  know, 
with   Kenrick   matters   of  the  most   essential 
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moment ; — and  the  luxuriant  breakfast  before 
him  was  actually  consumed,  to  the  very 
picking  of  the  bones,  before  he  felt  himself 
at  leisure  to  cast  a  glance  on  his  recently 
awakened  companion ;  and  when  he  did 
so,— 

Reader,  has  the  crackling  ice  given  way 
beneath  your  skait, — as  you  were  dashing 
under  a  bridge? — or,  have  you  in  a  moment 
of  rustic  dalliance,  when  the  new-mown  hay 
was  smelling  sweeter  than  a  couch  of  roses,  felt 
the  cold  envenomed  adder  wriggling  to  your 
touch? — Either  would  give  you  an  idea, 
and  but  a  faint  one,  of  the  panic  that  seized 
on  the  astounded  Kenrick,  when  he  saw 
that  the  stranger  and  his  nephew  were  the 
same. 

Fully  conscious  of  his  unrepented  villany, 
and  aware  of  the  summary  vengeance  which 
in  such  a  case  he  would  himself  have  in- 
flfcted,    Kenrick's  very   teeth   chattered   with 
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involuntary  tremors,  as  he  gazed  on  the  mus- 
cular form  of  Blandford,  and  remembered 
that  his  nephew  had  the  power  to  brain 
him  in  a  moment. 

Frank,  too,  by  this  time  had  discovered 
the  person  of  his  uncle : — and  if  surprize 
had  at  first  suspended  every  other  feeling, 
it  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  smile  of  in- 
effable contempt ! 

Finding  himself  unharmed,  Kenrick  re- 
covered his  serenity ;  and  although  he  had 
not  the  audacity  to  address  his  injured  ne- 
phew, yet  he  already  began  to  plot  some 
fresh  deceit.  His  object  was  at  least  to 
make  him  useful^ — and  he  thought  that  this 
would  soon  be  within  his  reach,  for  silence 
between  two  men  in  a  prison,  however  great 
their  previous  cause  for  hatred,  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  endure. 

Both  had  now  for  hours  preserved  a  sul- 
len  *  non-intercourse/   during   which   Kenrick 
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had  been  served  with  a  capital  dinner,  while 
that  of  Blandford  had  been  nothing  more 
than  a  dry  crust  and  half  putrid  rain-water; 
when  the  former,  rising  suddenly,  and  passing 
to  the  farther  side  of  the  dungeon,  said  with 
an  abrupt  and  daring  effort; — 

"  Hark  you,  Sir ! — No,  no ; — you  need  not 
threaten: — I  wish  not  to  speak  of  the  past, 
but  of  the  present.  If  you  love  Carema 
Darnley,  —  if  you  would  save  her  from 
the  embraces  of  Montrano,  you  must  be 
free  !  —  and  speedily  ;  —  yes,  within  twelve 
hours,— or  the  night  will  re-echo  with  her 
shrieks ! " 

Blandford  trembled,  as  the  cold  dews  of 
agony  gathered  on  his  brow ! — but  still  he 
spoke  not. 

''  You  hear  me  then  in  '  silence,'  Nephew ! 
What,  shall  Carema  supplicate  in  vain  for 
rescue  ? — have  you  no  pity  for  her  beauty, 
in  the  sad  betrayal  of  that  defenceless  hour? 
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I  say,  Sir,  that  you  inust  escape ! — I  have 
the  power,  if  you  but  aid  the  plan.  Yes, 
we  will  pass  that  iron-bound  door  without 
a  key! — Loosen  but  the  stones  beneath  it, 
and  the  beams  of  this  old  bedstead  would 
form  levers  that  easily  would  hurl  it  from 
off  its  hinges." 

"A  desperate  folly!" — replied  Blandford, 
in  a  hollow  heartless  tone. 

"  The  work  were  one  of  time  and  labour, 
and  half  the  noise  it  must  occasion,  would 
bring  the  jailer  to  our  aid!  The  plan  is 
futile: — besides,  how  know  you  of  the  dan- 
ger you  so  darkly  hint  ?  " 

The  reply  of  Kenrick  sounded  to  Frank 
as  awfully  circumstantial  and  alarming,  al- 
though the  worst  was  but  a  supposition 
raised  on  the  violence  of  Montrano's  passion 
under  his  recent  disappointment,  and  the 
probability  of  his  revenge.  Farther  than 
this,    Kenrick   entered   into  a   history   of  the 
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influence,  which,  in  his  pretended  character 
of  an  astrologer,  he  had  gained  over  the  ig- 
norant mind  of  BagoHo; — the  consequent 
advantages  which  he  had  ah*eady  enjoyed 
in  the  way  of  diet  and  other  indulgences; 
— the  facilities  it  had  opened  to  him  for 
obtaining  some  interviews  with  a  disaffected 
menial  of  the  castello: — and,  more  than  all, 
that  his  familiarity  with  Bagolio  would  give 
him  the  best  chance  in  the  world  to  dis- 
j)atch  him ! — if  Frank  would  but  supply  the 
necessary  assistance.  Without  this  last  con- 
dition, as  Kenrick  said,  the  plan  were  in- 
deed absurd  ,•  but  with  it,  the  deed  of  blood 
would  be  one  of  easy  and  certain  accom- 
plishment. 

The  alternative  to  Blandford  was  in 
every  sense  distressing,  as  it  involved  the 
forfeiture  of  all  his  heart  held  dear,  con- 
trasted with  the  gui/t  of  the  proposed  assas- 
sination.     Yes,   guilt; — but    would    there  be 
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none    in   leaving   the    young    and   lovely   Ca- 
rema  to  a  fate  so  utterly  revolting? 

The  douht  came  like  a  voice  from  hell, — 
that  prompted  evil,  with  a  *  show  of  good ! ' 
Frank  felt  that  it  was  so;  and  overcome 
with  the  horror  of  his  own  imaginations, 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
sobbed  like  an  infant. 

As  Ken  rick  well  knew,  sorrow  leads  to 
weakness  ;  and  coming  nearer,  he  said  in  a 
soothing  tone  of  voice; — 

"  Very  w^ell,  very  right : — you  are  shocked, 
as  any  man  would  be  at  first ;  but  then 
you  see.  Nephew,  that  it  is  what  we  cannot 
possibly  avoid  : — the  fellow  too  is  a  mere 
beast !  sensual  as  a  hog,  and  already  lost 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance  and  sin ! — 
Yes,  yes,  the  blow  must  be  struck,  and  sud 
denly !  or  we  shall  be  left  to  rot  by  inches 
here  :  and  poor  Miss  Darnley, — she  will  sink 
into  an  early  grave,  with  shame  and   sorrow. 
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And  besides,  Nephew,  the  fool  will  die  as 
easily  as  Sisera,  whom  the  wife  of  the 
Kenite  pierced  through  the  temple  with  a 
nail!  and,  look  you,  I  have  the  self-same 
sort  of  weapon,  one  that  I  wrested  from  the 
head-board  of  the  bedstead,  and  sharpened 
on  a  flag.  I  have  a  noose  of  leathern 
thongs  cut  off  my  boots  with  the  same 
instrument  too;  and  when  Bagolio  comes  to 
pass  our  food  through  the  slide,  I  will  bid 
him  stretch  forth  his  arm,  that  I  may  read 
the  '  line  of  travel '  on  his  hand  :  the  dotard 
will  obey !  and  on  the  instant  I  will  slip  the 
noose  above  his  wrist,  and  fix  him,  as  a 
bull  is  tied  to  the  ring: — your  part,  Ne- 
phew, will  be  more  easy ;  only  open  his 
veins  with  this  finely  sharpened  point,  and 
Bagolio  will  bleed  to  death,  without  the 
chance  either  of  resistance  or  of  rescue.' — 
his  outcries,  remember  too,  were  but  a  jest 
when  none  could  hear  them, — no,  though  he 
outroared  the  thunder." 
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The  ingratitude,  as  well  as  the  atrocity 
of  this  proposition  were  deeply  felt  by 
Blandford,  who  had  already  seen  enough  to 
know  that  Kenrick  owed  much  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  intended  victim ;  but  still  he 
returned  no  answer,  and  remained  as  before, 
silent  and  dejected. 

Notwithstanding  this  abstracted  mood, 
Kenrick  entertained  no  apprehension,  but 
that  his  nephew  would  peril  soul  and  body 
in  the  service  of  Carema;  and  having  there- 
fore prepared  his  murderous  instruments  for 
instant  use, — he  began  to  pace  the  floor  of 
the  dungeon,  with  an  evident  impatience  for 
the  arrival  of  Bagolio. 

After  a  while,  the  accustomed  grating  of 
the  slide  gave  notice  that  the  credulous 
jailer  was  at  hand;  and  soon  a  basket, 
well  stored  with  sumptuous  viands  for  Ken- 
rick, and  a  bottle  of  the  vile  rain-water 
and  half  a  loaf  of   brown  bread   for  Bland- 
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ford,  were  placed  on  the  shelf,  ready  to  be 
slipped  forward  through  the  opening. 

Kenrick,  with  his  instinctive  and  insatiate 
hankerings  for  the  '  flesh  pots  of  Egypt,' 
had  made  sure  of  his  own  provender,  not- 
withstanding the  tragedy  he  meant  so  soon 
to  enact.  And  Frank's  dry  crust  was  being 
tumbled  rudely  through,  when  he  too  stepped 
forward  to  prevent  its  falling  on  the  damp 
and  mildewed  floor :  at  this  instant,  Ken- 
rick, mistaking  the  action  for  one  intended 
to  assist  his  hidden  project,  made  a  sudden 
snatch  at  the  arm  of  Bagolio,  without 
waiting  to  try  his  intended  feint,  and 
having  seized  it,  and  as  swiftly  slipped  on 
the  leathern  thong,  and  drawn  it  tight,  the 
heavy  huge  boned  jailer  was  at  once  a 
prisoner; — and,  to  use  Kenrick's  simile,  '  tied 
as  a  bull  to  the  ring.' 

The  Reader  is  already  aware  that  Ba- 
golio's    features   did  not   constitute  the   most 
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flattering  specimen  of  *  the  human  face 
divine  ]  '  and  the  contortions  they  now 
exhibited  were  indeed  terrific,  as  they  passed 
from  astonishment  to  horror,  and  settled  in 
despair. 

Although  the  opening  of  the  slide  way 
was  too  narrow  to  admit  the  other  arm, 
yet  Bagolio  had  a  complete  view  of  Ken- 
rick's  proceedings,  after  he  had  fettered  him, 
in  the  way  described. 

The  poor  wretch  saw,  indeed,  from  the 
first,  that  he  was  to  die;  and  as  the  wolf 
is  said  to  utter  no  complaint  when  the  fatal 
spear  is  in  his  side, — so  Bagolio  concluding, 
from  the  ferocious  glance  of  Kenrick,  that 
his  doom  was  fixed;  and  having  tested,  too, 
the  strength  of  the  leathern  thong  in  vain, 
gave  himself  up  to  his  fate  with  the  deter- 
mination of  a  martyr ;  and  yet  there  still 
remained  a  horror  in  the  fixed  frenzy  of 
that    despair,     which    if    once    seen     could 
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never  be  forgotten  —  every  muscle  seemed 
shrunk,  and  the  skin  grown  flabby  and  re- 
laxed as  with  a  stroke  of  palsy, — while  the 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  sickening  fading 
light,  and  the  hair  rose  upright  on  the 
head. 

Blandford  stood  at  a  little  distance,  still 
with  his  arms  folded,  and  half  wild  with 
contending  emotions,  as  he  thought  of  the 
fate  that  might  so  soon  overtake  Carema, 
and  as  it  might  seem  content  to  let  the 
matter  pass  before  him,  so  that  he  gave  no 
active  aid. 

So  at  least  thought  Kenrick ;  and  throw- 
ing his  weight  on  the  arm  of  his  miserable 
victim,  until  the  thong  cut  almost  to  the 
bone,  he  called  aloud  to  his  nephew  for 
assistance: — he  called  again;  and  still 
Blandford  stood  as  motionless  as  ever, — and 
as  it  might  appear,  a  passive  spectator  of 
the  scene. 
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Grown  red  as  fire,  and  wild  with  anxiety, 
Kenrick  had  now  recourse  to  a  more  despe- 
rate expedient,  that  of  securing  the  leathern 
strap  with  his  teeth,  while  he  snatched  up 
the  pointed  iron,  and  in  a  moment  more  he 
would  have  lacerated  the  terror-shrunk  and 
trembling  arm  he  held, — had  not  a  powerful 
grasp  clutched  fiercely  on  his  hair !  and 
while  he  was  thus  dragged  backwards,  a 
shout  broke  like  thunder  on  his  guilty 
ear — 

"'Thou  shalt  do  no  murder!' 

"  Villain !  thou  art  neither  fit  to  live 
nor  yet  to  die :" — continued  Blandford,  as 
he  relinquished  his  grasp  of  the  miscreant'^ 
hair — 

"  No,  not  either;  though  thou  art  now 
a  murder  lighter  than  thy  will/' 

"  Thou  art  a  brave  young  gallant,  and 
strong  as  Hercules !   and  what  is  more,  thou 
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hast  done  that  for  Bagolio,  that  had  he 
twenty  Hves,  they  were  well  lost  to  answer  ! 
— I  tell  thee  what;  I  dare  not  break  the 
oath  that  keeps  thee  here,  for  I  am  deeply 
sworn  to  this  stern  duty ;  but  barring  that, 
I  am  thy  servitor  in  any  matter  where  thy 
wish  may  point; — ay,  though  it  were  to 
take  the  life  of  him  who  would  ensnare  thy 
own! — Speak  but  the  word; — Bagolio  wears 
a  dagger  that  soon  shall  reach  the  boldest 
heart  that  ever  counselled  wrong  for  thine !" 

"  Yes,  stand  and  listen !  ay,  listen  to 
the  braggart's  prate,  while  she  you  feign 
to  love  may  suffer  worse  than  death  ! — and 
if  she  lives, — breathe  only  for  the  blighted 
passion,  which,  wanting  honour,  owns  no  life 
for  thee." 

These  words  were  sufficiently  bitter;  but 
as  Kenrick  spoke  them,  there  was  a  mali- 
cious triumph  in  his  glance,  that  seemed  to 
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Bland  ford  as  if  prophetic  of  all  that  fear  might 
picture,  and  as  arising  from  some  further 
intelligence  which  Kenrick  in  his  malice  had 
still  concealed. 


o 


vor..  iij. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


'*  To  linger,  when  the  sun  of  life, 
The  beam  that  gilds  its  path,  is  gone  ; 
To  feel  the  aching  bosom's  strife, 
When  Hope  is  dead,  but  Love  lives  on  ; 
Yet  wear  a  smile,  that  mocks  the  woe, 
Whose  icy  depths  lie  far  below." 

ANON. 


The  intelligence  and  elasticity  of  mind  that 
enable  us  to  struggle  boldly  with  contend- 
ing difficulties,  so  long  as  enterprise  and 
fortitude    are    led    by    hope,  and   the    future 
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is  rich  in  the  chances  of  a  brighter  fortune, 
at  once  succumb,  and  sink  away  under  the 
pressure  of  those  sorrows  that  are  in  their 
nature  final;  that  time  cannot  alleviate,  nor 
effort  ward  away. 

There  is,  indeed,  the  stoic's  boasted 
shield,  *  indifference  \  but  this,  after  all,  is 
but  a  self-delusion :  the  world,  our  pride 
would  cheat,  cares  not  a  straw  about  the 
matter;  and  as  long  as  the  heart-ache  is  a 
reality,  the  artificial  smile,  that  baffles  the 
eye  from  its  detection,  is  but  as  the  bandage 
on  a  festering  wound ; — it  hides,  but  cannot 
cure. 

As  Montrano,  in  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  his  study,  sat  and  pondered  on  what  he 
could  not  but  deem  Carema's  '  disgraceful' 
intimacy  with  a  deformed  and  ignoble  ad- 
venturer, he  felt  a  greater  depression  of 
spirits  than  he  had  ever  before  experienced : 
— it  was   as  if    the    ancient   Greek,   who  all 
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enraptured  bowed  before  the  marble  deity  of 
Love,  charmed  with  the  statue's  solid  and 
effulgent  beauty,  had  seen  it  change  into  a 
paltry  form  of  painted  wax, — an  image  hollow, 
base,  and  worthless. 

The  last, — and  to  him  the  dearest, — and 
the  proudest  hope  of  life  had  sunk  away,  and 
vanished  like  a  dew-drop  in  the  sun.  Nor 
had  the  '  future'  any  promise  that  might 
repair  the  injury  of  the  '  present;'  for  even,  if 
hereafter  fortunate  in  all  that  passion  deems 
success,  Montrano  felt  that  he  could  not 
value  the  woman,  who,  as  he  imagined,  had 
been  so  easily,  so  quickly,  and,  above  all,  so 
meanly  won. 

*  But  her  beauty  ! ' — there  was  a  witchery 
in  that,  that  clung  around  the  heart  grown 
cold  to  all  besides,  as  ivy  clasps  the  sapless 
trunk  still  closer  as  it  rots.  The  entrancing 
grace  that  with  each  changing  attitude  in- 
spired  a   deeper    admiration,   as    music    lulls 
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the  senses  with  delight  ;  and  smiles  that 
melted  into  blushes,  soft  and  delicate  as 
opening  roses  once  gleamed  in  Paradise  ;  and 
that  sweet  coy  and  silent  consciousness,  so 
feminine,  and  purely  chaste,  as  virgin  snows 
of  night  when  first  the  dawn  reveals  them  : 
— all  these  were  now  but  as  the  costly 
casket,  when  the  jewel  it  contained  is  lost 
or  stolen ; — and  Montrano  felt  as  mocked 
and  maddened  by  his  own  desires ;  —  but 
still  he  nursed  them  not  the  less,  and 
darker,  wilder  thoughts  came  with  them  I — 
and  such  as  might  not  altogether  be  re- 
pelled. 

Such  were  the  perplexing  cogitations  of 
the  Count,  when  the  Castello  was  thrown  into 
a  ferment  by  the  arrival  of  Anselmo  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  first  ecstatic  interview 
(ecstatic  on  the  one  side  at  least)  passed 
betwixt  the  glowing  seaman  and  his  destined 
bride,  than  the  former  sought  Montrano. 
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He  found  him  alone,  as  we  have  said, 
and  in  the  library  ;  the  greeting  was  warm, 
and  now  the  joy  was  mutually  sincere, 
except,  that  soon  upon  Montrano's  recol- 
lection fell  the  shadow  of  a  distant  cloud, 
seen  only  by  himself  as  yet;  but  one  which, 
with  a  conscious  chill  he  felt,  might  burst 
upon  them  both  in  thunder; — the  thought  of 
Madalena. 

"Who  would  have  dreamt?" — said  An- 
selmo  gaily,  as,  with  a  seaman's  careless- 
ness, he  seated  himself,  with  a  sudden  leap, 
on  the  lofty  balustrade  without  the  open 
window,  while  the  topmost  branches  of  some 
noble  trees  were  waving  in  the  wind  be- 
neath him. 

"  Who  would  have  dreamt  that  two  such 
haggard  hawks  as  you  and  I,  Montrano, 
should  have  been  so  tamed  at  once  to 
Cupid's  lure  ;  and,  stranger  still,  trans- 
formed into  a  brace  of  the   most  sedate  and 
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well-disposed   of   the   virtuoso    uomifii   in   all 
Italy?" 

**  Answer  for  yourself,  good  friend ;  I  am 
afraid  that  my  virtue  is  like  an  ill-piled 
velvet,  it  will  not  stand  the  wear;  and  when 
abraded,  looks  more  threadbare  and  awkward 
than  the  stout  dun  leather  jerkin  called  fair 
play,  that  promised  nothing  to  the  eye,  but  in 
the  time  of  need  stood  staunch  to  its  pur- 
pose. As  I  have  often  said,  Anselmo,  half 
the  gravity  of  high  pretence  which  men 
assume  for  '  virtue,'  lacks  the  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity ;  shining  like  silver,  it  is  but  tinsel 
at  the  best, — a  trick  to  blindfold  Fortune, 
that  they  who  use  it  may  cozen  her  at  will. 
Still  I  shall  maintain  my  course;  come  fair, 
come  foul ! — and  of  the  latter,  every  coming 
hour  brings  some  new  proof.  You  know  I 
wrote  you  word,  Anselmo,  of  that  young 
traitor,  Cornaldi's  death; — well,  would  you 
believe  it  ?   his  desperate  band  now  hold  his 
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empty  name  far  dearer  than  my  solemn  oath 
that  he  was  the  aggressor,  and  practised 
for  my  life.  Honest  Zaconi  keeps  them  at 
the  bay  as  yet ;  but,  let  me  whisper,  it  is 
but  for  a  time.  Ah,  Santo  Paolo  I  look 
you  where  he  comes,  and  riding,  too,  at 
speed  ;  —  doubtless  he  brings  me  news  that 
soon  will  call  me  hence.  I  must  give  him 
instant  audience  ;  and,  in  the  mean  while, 
Anselmo,  urge  on  the  bridal  of  your  long- 
loved  Madalena.  I  have  the  fat  old  Padre 
Fra  Agostino  already  here,  who  will  perform 
his  holy  office  at  an  hour's  warning.  There 
are,  too,  some  careless  gallants  from  Palermo 
with  coy  young  damas,  hardly  in  their  teens, 
that  well  may  flutter  in  the  masked  ballatina 
which,  as  I  mean,  shall  grace  the  happy 
night.  1  had  much  to  tell  thee  on  another 
thence  ; — but  no,  not  now, — Zaconi  must  be 
met ;  and,  in  the  interim,  Anselmo,  hasten 
to    the    company    within,    and    teach    them, 
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if  you  can,  some  shorter  road  to  plea- 
sure/' 

Zaconi's  object,  as  the  Count  expected, 
was  to  give  him  the  second  warning  which 
he  had  promised,  and  which  he  failed  not  to 
interlard  with  vehement  exhortations,  urging 
Montrano  to  become  a  Carbonari.  But  all 
his  pleadings  on  this  subject,  as  before,  were 
utterly  unavailing,  and  that,  although  his 
information  rendered  it  evident,  that  so  short- 
ly as  within  a  few  days  some  covert  attack 
was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  bandits,  and 
that  their  machinations  were  too  deeply  laid 
and  too  extended  for  him  to  remain  much 
longer  in  Italy  with  any  chance  of  personal 
security. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  the  Count  was 
very  much  alone,  and  ill  at  ease  with  his 
own  ideas.  In  fact,  the  necessity,  as  he 
deemed  it,  of  masking  his  thoughts  relative 
to  Madalena,  and  of  hurrying  forward  her 
n2 
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nuptials  with  Anselmo,  as  the  least  of  two 
evils,  one  of  which  was  inevitable,  did  vio- 
lence to  his  better  feelings ;  and  although 
his  meaning,  if  weak,  was  kind,  yet  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  concealed  fact  hung  on  the 
mind  of  the  proud  Mont  ran o,  with  a  sense 
of  degradation  that  he  knew  not  how  to 
dissipate  or  brook. 

He  spent  a  sleepless  night, — his  imagi- 
nation still  filled  with  conflicting  fancies  that 
died  away  as  soon  as  born,  and  left  him 
infirm  of  purpose  and  desolate  of  comfort 
as  before. 

This  was  the  morning  destined  for  the 
espousals  of  Anselmo,  and  the  Count  was 
expected  to  give  away  the  bride ;  —  but  how 
vain  are  all  our  anticipations  of  the  future. 

Scarcely  had  the  low  and  silvery  chime 
of  the  campanello  summoned  to  the  altar, 
than  Montrano  felt  as  if  the  sound  had 
given    an    actual    vibration    to    every    nerve. 
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This  excitement  was  now  succeeded  by  a 
benumbing  influence,  that  seemed  to  steep 
his  senses,  in  the  apathy,  without  the  oblivion 
of  sleep ;  and  the  voices  of  his  attendants, 
when  they  attempted  to  arouse  him  to  the 
duties  of  the  hour,  seemed  but  the  echo  of 
some  half-forgotten  thought  of  yesterday. 

It  was  plain  that  the  Count  was  ill ; — 
the  wondering  domestics  so  reported,  and 
the  ceremony  proceeded  without  his  pre- 
sence. 

In  the  meantime  the  silvery  chime  had 
ceased  ;  and  with  it  passed  away  the  secret 
sympathy,  which  that  sweet  sound  of  holy 
ordinance  had  carried  back  to  long-forgotten 
days,  when  life  was  in  its  spring,  and  love 
was  hardly  older  than  the  rose's  bloom,  that 
yet  is  crisp  in  half-expanded  beauty. 

Yes ; — Montrano  was  now  awakened  to 
a  due  sensibility  of  the  present,  and  his 
first  care    was    to    command    the    retirement 
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of    those   who    had    ah'eady  witnessed    more 
than  he  desired. 

He  was  obeyed ;  and  yet  Montrano  felt 
not  that  relief  that  loneliness  and  silence 
had  at  other  times  bestowed  ;  —  for  these 
trance-like  abstractions  were  matters  of  for- 
mer visitation.  No  ;  the  brain,  now  all 
overwrought,  seemed  incapable  of  rest,  and 
in  confusion,  when  Montrano  wished  most 
for  the  faculty  of  self-command.  It  was 
as  if  the  horses  yoked  to  the  thundering 
guns  of  war,  would  still  plunge  on  at  head- 
long, foaming  speed,  when  they  should  halt, 
and  give  the  chance  to  scatter  wide  the 
iron  hail  of  death,  that  mows  down  thou- 
sands in  its  course,  and  sows  the  seeds  of 
victory. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  day  that  called  for 
all  Montrano's  energies.  Menaced  from 
without  by  the  desperadoes  of  the  moun- 
tains;   betrayed  (in  his  own  hopes  at  least) 
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where  he  had  **  garnered  up  his  heart,"  by 
the  seeming  fickleness  of  Carema ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  hated  by  the  guileful 
Madalena ;  and,  worse  than  all,  confided  in 
*  too  far '  by  the  gallant  Anselmo,  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much,  and  whom  he  had  so 
ill  requited :  —  all  this  required  watchful- 
ness, and  that  quick  thunder-flash  of  intel- 
lect that  strikes  the  necessary  blow  before 
the  glancing  eye  can  catch  the  intended 
aim.  Was  it  not,  too,  a  day  of  joy;  of 
high  festivity,  and  measureless  delight  ? 

"Yes!" — whispered  Montrano  to  him- 
self;— 

"  This  hollow  heart  shall  echo  back  the 
joy  that  it  may  never  feel  again  !'* 

By  this  time,  the  rite  that  should  be 
*  holy,' —  but  is  too  often  the  reverse, 
— had  been  accomplished.  The  rush  of 
hurrying  feet  was  heard  below, —  the  spirit- 
rousing  voice  of  music,  in  its  high  and  airy 
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triumph,  followed  ;  —  and  presently,  with 
crash  on  crash,  salvos  of  artillery  from  the 
ramparts,  gave  to  the  brave  Anselmo  the 
welcome  due  to  valour. 

All  this  was  past,  and  Montrano  was 
about  to  mingle  with  the  festive  rout  below, 
when  the  page  Fazzello  presented  a  letter. 

A  momentary  glance  told  the  Count  at 
once  that  the  superscription  was  in  the 
writing  of  Carema  ;  and,  goaded  by  the 
recollection  of  what  he  had  deemed  her  late 
injurious  conduct,  the  letter  was  on  the 
instant  torn  into  fragments,  and  scattered 
in  the  wind.  And  now,  provoked  and  ex- 
cited by  what  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment 
he  had  almost  dared  to  term  '  the  trifling 
of  a  wanton,'  Montrano  aroused  himself  into 
the  assumption  of  that  jocund  hilarity  that 
suited  the  occasion. 

It  boots  not  to  describe  the  warlike 
shows,  the  jousts,  and  other  sports  that  were 
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arranged  to  do  honour  to  the  day.  They 
passed  with  shout,  and  jest,  and  tumult,  as 
such  things  ever  do,  and  made  the  hours 
dance  right  merrily  away,  to  the  retainers, 
the  visitors,  and  neighbouring  peasantry. 

But  those  that  felt  more  keenly,  and  had 
deeper  thoughts,  looked  on  the  bride  that 
seemed  so  wondrous  fair,  and  shone  efful- 
gent in  a  blaze  of  gems,  and  smiled  as  with 
a  resolution  to  be  pleased, — and  yet  was  evi- 
dently wrapt  in  some  strange  sorrow; — and 
one  that  was  not  the  less  intense,  because 
there  was  the  fixed  determination  that  it 
should  be  smothered  in  the  outward  guise 
of  pleasure. 

The  smiling  bridegroom,  all  confiding,  and 
more  than  happy,  in  the  glow  of  unrestrained 
affection, — saw  not  the  shadow  of  the  cloud, 
that  lowered  above  the  Eden  of  his  hopes. 

Montrano,  too,  was  there,  magnificently 
dressed,  without  a  vestige   of  the   morning's 
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indisposition; — all  life  and  soul;    the   gayest 
of  the  gay  ! 

.  And  yet  those,  who  watched  him  nearer, 
said  that  if  his  eye  rested  by  chance, 
though  even  but  for  a  moment,  on  the  bride, 
— his  cheek  grew  pale  as  hers,  while  the 
glance  was  dropped   as  suddenly. 

As  the  hours  rolled  on,  they  noted  too, 
that  the  Count  became  less  guarded  in  his 
mien,  and  often  gazed  upon  Carema  with  a 
fond  distracted  earnestness,  that  seemed  to 
sue  and  threaten,  as  it  were  by  turns,  but 
which  awoke  in  her  sweet  and  pensive 
beauty  no  mark  of  interest,  except  at  times 
a  smile,  that  seemed  as  half  in  anger,  and 
yet  still  more  in  sorrow. 

As  evening  hastened  on — for  time,  when 
winged  with  pleasure,  speeds  the  faster — the 
ancient  hall  grew  dazzling  in  the  glare  of 
lights  and  flowers  numberless,  and  with  its 
bannerets  waving,  as  the  dancers  flitted  past 
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them,  each  in  a  gay  and  fanciful  costume, 
it  seemed  the  charmed  illusion  of  some  fairy- 
palace. 

Music,  and  song,  and  dance,  —  nor  was 
there  lack  of  the  more  substantial  plea- 
sures. Around  were  tables  laid  with  luscious 
fruits  of  every  clime,  and  all  which  art  in- 
vents to  tempt  the  sated  appetite.  There 
was  the  oriental  sherbet,  and  the  cooling 
lemonade,  with  scarce  and  potent  wines,  for 
those  who  loved  to  quaff  the  generous  inspi- 
ration of  the  grape. 

In  all  that  promised  pleasure,  still  Mon- 
trano  led  the  way;  and  as  at  times  the  revelry 
grew  louder,  he  pledged  the  gallants  but  the 
oftener  and  the  deeper; — and  on  the  bride- 
groom more  than  all, — as  it  was  afterwards 
remembered,  these  social  challenges  and  brim- 
ming glasses  were  urged  with  an  unwearied 
assiduity  and  eagerness. 

With    a    manly   caution,   Anselmo    drank 
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not  half  the  wine  Montrano  thought, — who 
still  himself  went  gaily  on  to  give  the  pre- 
cept all  the  force  of  practice;  and  soon  the 
choral  hymns  of  Bacchus  resounded  through 
the  hall,  as  they  would  drown  the  lighter 
music  of  the  dance. 

The  night  had  deepened  to  its  last  and 
witching  hour, — when  young  hearts  beat  the 
faster,  and  maiden  glances  in  a  soft  confu- 
sion, sought  the  ground; — for,  as  a  passing 
whisper  told,   the  bride  had  left  the  hall. 

And  now  the  music  swelled  again,  wilder 
and  sweeter  yet! — the  voluptuous  waltz  grew 
swifter  in  its  giddy  whirl;  and,  farther  off, 
the  noisy  wassail  deepened  into  tumult.  The 
call  on  Anselmo,  as  the  jocund  toast  went 
round,  was  now  no  longer  answered,  and 
with  flushing  cheeks  and  throbbing  hearts, 
the  youthful  gallants  pledged  his  health  in 
deep  and  overflowing  goblets  ! — But  then,  and 
very  oddly  as  it  seemed,  the  Lord  Montrano, 
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even  on  the  instant,  had  lost  his  wonted 
zest !  —  grew  moody,  and  though  he  drank 
the  potent  wine  as  carelessly  as  ever,  yet  no 
beaming  smile  gave  sunshine  to  the  pledge. 
The  maddening  rout  went  on,  but  soon 
Montmno  too  had  left  the  hall,  and  silently. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  Wliat,  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash^ 
Yet  1  have  in  me  something  dangerous, 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear." 

SHAKESPEARE. 


The  soft  effulgence  of  a  cloudless  moon  fell 
full  upon  the  garden  of  the  fountain:  —  itself 
all  hushed  in  stillest  night,  except  the  mur- 
mur   of    its    own    sweet    waters,    and,    still 
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more  faint,  the  air-borne  symphonies  of  dis- 
tant music  rising  from  behind  the  gray  and 
antique  towers  that  seemed  to  slumber  in 
the  shade. 

Swift,  pure,  and  bright,  in  dazzling  jets 
and  rainbow  showers,  the  gushing  waters 
mounted,  and  mounted  but  to  fall,  beneath 
the  moonlight  sheen,  that,  as  they  rose  and 
sank,  still  seemed  to  follow  them  in  amorous 
play,  deep  to  the  foaming  shadowy  source 
from  which  they  sprung. 

Beside  that  fountain  stood  Montrano,  his 
spirit  restless  as  its  waters ;  and  with  a  flame 
of  fire  at  his  heart,  that  all  its  coolness  could 
not  slake:  and  yet  he  longed  for  'patience,' 
and  strove  to  school  his  achino^  senses  into 
the  duty  of  endurance,  if  not  submission. 

He  looked  upon  the  night, — so  glorious 
in  its  army  of  bright  stars  and  limit-less  ex- 
panse of  clear  cerulean  ether; — but  these,  m 
their    serenity,   their   majesty,    and    the    deep 
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pathos  of  the  wisdom  they  may  teach ; — that 
seems  to  mock  the  impotence  of  human 
might,  and  shows  its  passions  futile  as  an 
infant's  strength, — and  its  fond  transports 
brief  and  unsubstantial  as  the  glory  of  the 
rainbow  ! — fading  even  as  it  shines  : — for  all 
of  what  we  boast — or  hope,  or  love  I  so 
soon  must  mingle  with  the  waves  of  that 
eternity  on  which  we  verge. 

So  deeply  mused  Montrano;  but  in  the 
fell  perversity  of  that  wild  hour,  these  solemn 
thoughts  but  maddened  what  they  could 
not  change;  and,  grown  all  desperate  of  the 
future,  he  felt  his  bosom  steeled  to  bear 
and  to  provoke,  the  worst  the  present  could 
involve. 

He  thought  upon  Carema ; — not  as  he 
once  had  viewed  her,  the  blessed  companion 
of  happier  hours; — the  guardian  angel  by 
his  side,  as  honourable  age  stole  on  in 
peace    and    quiet    duties.     No ;    all  this  was 
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gone! — and  now,  to  his  mistaken  imagina- 
tion, she  seemed  the  light  enamorata  of  a 
stranger,  whose  very  hideousness  had  quelled 
in   breast  more  chaste  all  sense  of  love. 

He  thought  again,  but  now  his  fancy, 
unrestrained  by  those  sweet  pleadings  of  the 
soul  that  give  to  woman's  love  the  grace 
and  majesty  of  '  virtue,'  ran  riot  on  the 
beauty  that  still  entrances  when  dearer  at- 
tributes are  lost.  He  thought  upon  her  as 
the  Indian  maid,  deep  in  the  solemn  solitary 
forest,  first  gazes  on  the  charms  the  spark- 
ling lake  reveals  ! — or,  as  the  sculptor,  work- 
ing alone  at  midnight  by  an  untrimmed  lamp, 
grows  startled  at  the  plastic  form  his  skill 
has  moulded  into  a  loveliness,  that  steals 
into  the  heart  with  soft  contagious  sympa- 
thies, that  seem  as  they  would  realize  the 
warmth  and  thrill  of  life  ! 

Suddenly  the  foliage  rustled  as  with  the 
motion   of  a   green   tree-lizard,   running  per- 
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chance  along  the  nearest  bough ;  and  as 
Montrano  raised  his  eyes  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, he  noticed  a  light  in  a  window  of  the 
lower  fagade  of  the  Castello — it  was,  as  he 
remembered,  the  chamber  of  Carema ;  and 
one,  as  it  happened,  detached  from  any  other 
then  in  use.  The  idea  came  home  upon 
his  fancy,  with  emotions  verging  fast  on 
phrenzy; — his  very  breath  grew  hot  as  the 
flames  that  thrilled  his  heart  with  passion.  He 
gazed  again — and  while  his  eyes  were  thus 
intently  fixed — faintly  beautiful,  and  seen  but 
for  a  moment,  the  outlines  of  an  intervening 
female  form  were  shadowed  on  the  drapery 
of  that  wide  open  lattice; — for,  as  the  night 
was  sultry,  Carema  had  so  left  it  to  admit 
the  cool  air,  loaded  with  the  rich  fragrance 
of  the  orange  flowers  that  bloomed  be- 
neath. 

Excited  too   far   with    wine   already,   and 
stung    with     a    tide     of     fierce     conflicting 
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thoughts,  —  and  that  the  strongest  and 
the  worst — the  fell  voluptuous  passion  that 
scoffs  at  love,  and  fealty,  and  pity,  as  it 
swoops  headlong  to  its  purpose,  regardless  of 
the  ruin  and  dismay,  the  pining  agony  and 
long  remorse   that  follow  in  its  train. 

Thus  might  an  amorous  Demon  triumph 
in  hopes  that  lead  to  ruin!  —  and  so  then 
felt  Mont ra no. 

The  window  open — Carema  sinking  into 
slumber, — for  now  the  stronger  light  had 
been  exchanged  for  the  feebler  watch-lamp 
of  the  night  ; — the  balcony  too,  so  fatally 
easy  of  access  —  for  Montrano  remembered, 
that  the  window  of  an  adjoining  chamber, 
to  which  the  master-key  he  bore  would  give 
admittance,  opened  equally  upon  it : —  these 
at  such  a  moment  were  fearful  facilities  for 
the  perpetration  of  all  that  lawless  passion 
in  its  worst  delirium  ever  dreamt — or  vio- 
lence can  dare. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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Montrano  paused  not  for  a  second  glance ! 
his  better  genius  slept — and  those  bright 
Seraphims  that  guard  the  couch  of  slumber- 
ing innocence,  where  were  they  then  ? — 

With  hurried  eager  steps  the  Count  had 
half  ascended  the  marble  staircase,  when 
some  one  broke  through  the  garden,  and 
rushed  upon  him  with  a  desperate  haste : — 
it  was  the   page,  Fazzello. 

"  Thank  heaven  that  you  are  found,  my 
Lord  ! — chafed  into  madness,  — we  know  not 
how,  but  so  it  is — Anselmo,  half  undressed 
and  sword  in  hand,  is  seeking  you  on  every 
side ! '' 

"  Let  him  come  on,  Fazello.  Ay,  boy, 
show  the  way ;  V\\  meet  him  in  the  garden 
down  below — and,  mark  my  words,  alone." 

*'  My  Lord,  there  is  a  rage  that  gives  no 
chance  for   combat : — who  would    go    wrestle- 
with  a  famished   wolf! — or  think  to  stay  the 
yesty    billows   with    a  word?     The   Capitano 
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holds  his  own  existence  but  as  the  fetters 
of  a  wearying  world, — the  very  plague  hath 
not  a  keener  appetite  for  death  ! — None  dare 
withstand  him  for  an  instant !  some  are 
wounded  ;  all  are  fled  : —  and  now,  with  ac- 
cusations horrible  and  strange,  he  searches 
round  the  dark  Castello, — for  all  the  lights 
are  quenched ;  and  mocks  the  echoes  with 
muttered  imprecations  on  the  ^ false  Mon- 
trano. ' '' 

"  Hah  !  said  he,  so? — No  matter: — the  very 
effort  to  explain  the  truth,  would  seem  to 
him  a  confimiation  of  the  worst !  for  woman's 
*  treachery '  is  ever  deemed  a  weakness  ; — and 
he  who  perishes  by  her  false  smile  is  twice 
condemned  ;  for  her  deception  which  is  called 
his  own,  and  that  perdition  which  her  frailty 
has  led  him  into.  But,  as  I  said,  no  matter  ! 
■  My  infatuation  must  for  awhile  then  wear 
the  hue  of  guilt, — and  if  the  life-blood  of 
this  care-cankered  heart  will  wash   away  the 
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imaginary  stain,  why  let  the  chance  so  fall; 
Anselmo's  rage  can  hardly  match  with  the 
indifference  that  Montrano  feels : — the  pass- 
at-aims  he  seeks  from  vengeance,  will  be  to 
me  as  welcome  in  a  carelessness  of  its  re- 
sult, as  were  the  sports  of  boyhood.  I  say 
again,  Fazzello,  that  I  await  him  here.  Nay> 
boy,  no  hesitation  ;  I  know  thy  thought, 
and  thank  thee  : — but  now  the  way  to  show 
thy  love,  is  prompt  obedience — I  will  await 
him  in  the  garden  and  alone." 

Fiercely  gaunt,  in  the  paleness  of  extreme 
rao-e,  as  some  unblessed  and  wandering  spectre 
from  the  tomb,  Anselmo  answered  to  the 
summons  with  a  breathless  speed. 

*^  That  naked  blade  speaks  for  your  pur- 
pose, without  a  word,  Anselmo.  I'll  sanction 
the  appeal, — and  this  or  that  shall  ratify." 

Even  on  the  moment  the  Count's  ready 
weapon  flashed  in  the  air ;  and  both  had 
taken  their  distance. 
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"  Nay,  pause,  Montrano,  we'll  fight  anon  ! 
— the  valour  of  the  '  sword,'  is  but  the  bravery 
of  a  beast;  the  phrenzy  of  a  fool ; — p-ai^y  but  a 
beggar,  and  he  will  fight  till  death  in  any 
cause  you  like  to  name  ! — but  I  have  words 
shall  make  a  coward  of  thee  yet.  Was  there 
no  insult  left  but  such  a  wifcj  for  the  long- 
absent, — cozened  fool,  Ansclmo?  Go  to, — IVe 
cast  her  to  the  winds  ! — She  holds  not  life, 
except  at  distance,  and  in  shame.  But  was 
this  my  recom pence  from  thee,  Montrano  ? — 
'Tis  fit  the  world  should  know  the  debts  you 
owe,  Anselmo.  Who,  when  in  boyish  folly, 
you  attacked  the  Venetian  galleys  under  the 
black  ensign  of  a  Picaroon,  and  were  both 
conquered  and  condemned  1 — who  dared  the 
dungeon's  heavy  gates  to  set  you  free  ?  But 
softly,  yet,  my  Lord  ! — there  is  another  point 
of  nearer  import.  When  your  first  love  the 
sweet  young  *  Rose,'  (as  we  then  termed  her) 
of  Palermo,  had    married    in    your    absence, 
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and  you  came  home  a  disappointed  reckless 
man,  with  passions  unsubdued,  and  with  the 
mountain  bandits,  formed  a  plot  to  lay  her 
husband's  home  in  ashes,  and  steal  her  for 
a  lawless  bed : — did  not  Anselmo  save  thee 
from  half  the  guilt,  and  all  the  infamy  ? — 
Ay,  answer  that !  Too  late  to  stay  the  first 
assault — yet  still  my  gallant  followers  drove 
the  villains  off  in  time,  to  snatch  you  from 
the  brink  of  that  enormity,  the  tribute  of 
whose  penitence,  as  you  felt  afterwards,  had 
been  far  worse  than  death.  Besides,  she  never 
knew  her  enemy,  and  blessed  you  with  her 
dying  breath  ;  while  the  fell  deed  that  fe- 
vered passion  prompted,  was  ever  kept  a 
secret  from  the  world. — But,  no,  I  will  not 
boast  of  that, — that  latter  service,  which  has 
placed  the  beautiful  Carema  under  this  dan- 
ger-haunted roof,  and  almost  in  your  arms  ! — 
No ;  this  I  name  unwillingly,  for  since  your 
honour  stands  self- tarnished,    and    that   even 
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now,  when  the  heats  and  folhes  of  a  crossed 
and  desperate  youth  are  passed,  I  hold  you 
as  all  unworthy  such  a  prize, — as  one  all 
sunk  and  lost, — incapable  of  love,  nor  fit 
for  life." 

The  time  had  been,  that  Montrano  would 
have  met  this  accusation  with  the  mild  pa- 
tience that  disarms  reproof  of  all  its  bitter- 
ness. He  might  have  shown,  that  much  was 
founded  in  mistake— and  tliat  even  in  the 
worst,  the  guilt  had  arisen  from  the  treachery 
ofMadalena!  But,  no  J  his  heated  brain  and 
swelling  heart  gave  then  no  time  for  thought 
or  parley;  and  the  proud  words  had  hardly 
left  Anselmo's  lips,  when  the  flourish  of  Mon- 
trano's  blade  had  clashed  the  alarum  of  the 
coming  fight  upon  his  weapon  I — a  moment 
more,  and  the  glittering  steel  had  flashed 
between  them  fierce,  indistinct,  and  rapid 
as  the  lurid  flame  of  heaven,  and  fatal  as 
its  bolt. 
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There  had  been  hardly  time  to  breathe, 
when  all  was  over,  and  pallid  and  motionless 
Anselmo  stood  without  his  sword. 

Was  he  disarmed,  or  wounded? — neither! 
In  the  last  lunge,  the  Capitano  had  felt  his 
rapier  enter  the  chest  of  his  opponent,  and, 
certain  that  the  thrust  was  mortal, — he  had 
left  it  there,  to  stanch  the  blood  that  soon 
would  cease  to  flow. 

Montrano  had  staggered  towards  the 
marble  staircase  and  sunk  upon  its  steps. 
As  yet  he  had  felt  but  little  pain,  but  with 
the  sudden  shock  there  came  a  sense  of  all- 
pervading  faintness,  that  seemed  as  it  would 
quite  deny  the  utterance  of  words,  when 
most  he  wished  to  use  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  watchful  Fazzello 
had  given  the  alarm,  and  soon  a  crowd  of 
the  domestics  and  retainers  with  torches  and 
with  weapons  were  hurrying  through  the 
garden.     The  faithful  page  flew  to  his  Lord, 
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who,  in  a  whisper,  told  him  to  keep  the 
circle  back  and  give  him  water.  The  foun- 
tain soon  supplied  the  last,  and  somewhat 
revived,  as  they  had  laved  his  temples,  Mon- 
trano  beckoned  to  Anselmo,  who  stood  ab- 
sorbed in  that  deep  grief,  which  is  still  the 
more  oppressive   as  we  know  it  vain. 

"  Your  sword  has  proved  a  searching  re- 
medy at  last,  good  friend  ;  for  all  the  fever 
of  my  blood,  has  passed  with  its  first  touch. 
Nor  grieve,  Anselmo,  that  this  last  and 
fatal  chance  has  fallen  from  the  hand  I 
love  :  —  my  hopes  were  dead  before, — and 
the  dark  curtains  of  the  dreamless  night, 
that  soon  shall  steep  my  senses  in  obli- 
vion, are  welcome  to  my  weary  eyes, 
grown  faint  with  watching  for  the  an- 
ticipated joy  that  dawned  so  long  and 
never  was  to  rise.  You  will  feel,  my  friend, 
that  I  am  speaking  of  Carema,  ever  held 
90  dear,  and  once  so  worthy  of  my  hopes; 
o  2 
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— and  now  the  thought  that  she  is  so  no 
longer,  is  far  the  greatest  pain  I  must  endure." 

"  You  are  deceived," — rephed  Anselmo, 
in  a  voice  almost  as  faint  as  that  of  the 
dying  Montrano — "yes,  and  strangely  misled 
to  doubt  of  her  ! " 

"  Fazzello," — cried  the  Count,  and  with 
a  flush  of  momentary  excitement — "  tell  all 
that  I  discovered  here  the  other  night, — 
while  I  recover  yet  a  little  breath,  to  speak 
again." 

The  page  obeyed,  but  as  he  proceeded 
with  his  story,  Anselmo  soon  felt  convinced 
that  the  'hunchback'  of  whom  he  spoke, 
was  not  in  reality  the  man  he  seemed,  or 
that  he  was  not  the  lover  of  Carema : — and, 
in  consequence  of  this  fresh  doubt,  orders 
were  given  to  fetch  the  gohho  from  the  dun- 
geon. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  messenger  to 
whom  this  matter  was  confided,  in  his  haste 
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imagined  that  both  the  prisoners  were  to 
be  brought  forth.  Affrighted  at  the  summons, 
and  fearml  of  the  event,  the  guilty  Kenrick, 
with  ins  usual  cunning,  clung  to  the  cruci- 
fix, and  threatened  them  with  the  penalties 
of  sacrilege,  if  they  attempted  to  remove  him ; 
but  in  vain  :  in  spite  of  his  shrieks  and 
struggles,  they  dragged  him  forward,  and 
scarcely  had  he  passed  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  prison,  so  as  to  relieve  BagoHo  of 
the  oath  that  answered  for  his  safety  while 
within  them,  than  the  remorseless  jailer, 
seizing  Kenrick  by  the  beard  and  shoulders, 
dashed  him  with  such  force  against  an  angle 
of  the  wall,  as  to  fracture  his  skull  with 
the  blow.  The  wretch  heaved  one  deep  and 
heavy  groan ;  his  muscles  quivered,  and  in 
a  moment  more,  had  shrunk,  all  stiff  and 
rigid,  in  the  grasp  of  death. 

Absorbed   by   the   sudden    horror   of   this 
event,   the    messenger    had   not   heeded   that 
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the  other  prisoner  by  his  side  was  not  him- 
self, so  far  at  least  as  the  camel-like  protu- 
berance was  to  be  considered  a  proof  of 
identity ;  and  still,  regardless  of  the  change, 
he  hurried  back  to  the  garden  of  the  foun- 
tain. 

At  any  other  time,  the  meeting  between 
Blandford  and  Anselmo  had  been  one  of 
mutual  satisfaction;  but  now,  the  presence  of 
the  dying  Montrano  absorbed  every  other  idea; 
and  if  a  glance  of  recognition  and  surprize  had 
passed,  it  was  but  for  a  moment. 

To  Anselmo,  all  was  now  self-evident;  but 
the  necessary  explanation  to  be  given  to  the 
Count,  was  a  task  of  increasing  difficulty, 
us  the  vital  powers  of  the  latter  were  waning 
fast.  Enough  was  said,  however,  to  render  it 
evident,  that  Carema  was  still  in  all  that  adds 
a  moral  dignity  to  beauty,  no  less  than  what 
Montrano  in  happier  hours  had  deemed  her; 
and   the  mournful  smile  with   which  he   lis- 
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tened  to  the  recital  under  the  present  awful 
circumstances  of  pam  and  weakness,  was  a 
touching  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  his  former 
passion,  and  of  his  mental  capacity  for  those 
nobler  sentiments  which  a  happier  destiny 
might  have  realized. 

An  offer  had  been  made  to  awake  Carema, 
and  bring  her  to  his  presence: — Montrano 
trembled ;  perchance  a  thought  of  the  last 
half  liour's  daring  phrenzy,  and  a  thankfulness 
that  still  it  was  no  more,  had  mingled  with 
the  strong  temptation  of  the  offer;  for  that 
fond  glance  had  been  his  last  ! — But,  no ; 
a  noble  delicacy  forbade,  and  it  was  con- 
quered. 

The  Count  now  gave  such  directions  as 
were  likely  to  be  useful,  relative  to  the  pro- 
perty Carema  had  derived  from  her  mother, 
and  which  his  care  and  skill  had  much  aug- 
mented. There  were  matters  to  be  arranged 
with  the  worthy   Hagglestone   too,  that  were 
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not  forgotten :  —  the  last  of  such  worldly 
cares,  were  those  connected  with  Anselmo, 
to  whom  the  Count  bequeathed  the  Calabrian 
castelio  and  estate,  with  limitations  and  in- 
structions for  the  protection  of  his  dependents. 
There  was  also,  a  list  of  little  pensions  (which 
had  been  long  since  prepared),  in  favour  of  men 
in  humble  life,  who  in  past  years  had  served 
the  interests  of,  what  were  then,  "  the  broken 
fortunes  of  the  Lord  Montrano ;  " — and  among 
these,  even  Mat  Marlin  was  not  forgotten. 

Fazzello  was  gone  to  arouse  the  holy 
Padre,  and  Montrano,  who  had  been  for 
some  minutes  silent,  and  was  nearly  exhausted 
with  the  past  effort,  again  attempted  to  speak, 
but  in  a  tone,  grown  deep  and  awful  in  its 
feebleness,  as  sinking  nature  heaved  the 
heavy  breath  that  soon  must  flutter  to  the 
last. 

*'  Yes,  Anselmo,  when  I  look  back  on 
former  years,  my  struggles  of  ambition  seem 
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the  vainest: — for  then  I  deemed  the  poiver 
of  the  noble,  a  prize  above  the  *  virtues '  that 
should  adorn, — or  rather,  that  should  '  ex- 
cuse' his  station; — for  trees  that  grow  so 
loftily !  should  guard  from  storms,  and  shelter 
from  the  heat,  the  humbler  plants  of  'useful- 
ness' that  bloom  around,  and  are  more 
green,  if  not  so  tall,  in  beauty.  Thus  should 
the  noble,  step  boldly  forth  to  foster  the  arts 
and  literature; — to  champion  liberty!  and 
shelter  the  oppressed : — these,  to  men  of  high 
estate,  are  but  the  simple  duties  providence 
enjoins ;  and  those  that  leave  them  undis- 
charged, impeach  their  own  prerogative  to 
power. 

"  Yes,  dear  Anselmo,  I  have  found  too 
late,  that  happiness  has  little  union  with 
the  skill  and  pride,  that  beats  down  oppo- 
sition, and  shapes  all  matters  into  what  may 
seem    our  own    exclusive  profit : — or,   in  the 
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wild  excitemeut  of  lawless  enterprize,  how- 
ever circumstance  might  colour  or  excuse, 
though  this  indeed,  were  better  than  the 
hireling's  empty  boast  of  conquest.  Ah,  no; 
the  pleasure  I  have  felt  in  building  up 
the  hopes  of  humble  men,  —  in  aiding  ge- 
nius in  its  heart-consuming  course  !  —  in 
cherishing  the  glow  of  comfort  around  the 
peasant's  hearth :  these  thoughts  come  on 
me  now  in  this  dissolving  hour, — as  whis- 
pering angels,  fraught  with  peace  and  joy. 

*'  Give  me  your  hand,  old  comrade,  and 
let  me  feel  you  while  I  live, — for  sight  grows 
faint,  and  minutes  now  with  me  are  more 
than  years  were  yesterday.'* 

He  could  no  more ;  and  that  fine  coun- 
tenance that  shadowed  forth  the  magic  of 
the  mind  in  silent  eloquence,  soon  changed, 
and  sunk  to  death's  pale  grey  abstraction. 

But    now    the    holy    Padre,   kneeling    at 
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his  side,  has  whispered  those  immortal  hopes 
that  brighten  as  earthly  shadows  darken 
round ! — Montrano's  lips  are  quivering  with 
an  inward  prayer ;  and  now,  with  one  faint 
gasp,  they  have  settled  to  a  smile : — that 
smile  that  lingers  on  the  breathless  clay, 
and  gives  a  grace,  as  sorrow  sanctifies  the 
grave  with  hopes  that  bloom  beyond  it. 


And  now,  dear  Reader,  as  the  melan- 
choly Prince  of  Denmark  says, — "  I  hold 
it  fit,  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part;  you, 
as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point; — 
for  every  man  hath  business,  and  desire, 
such   as   it  is." 
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But,  no;  —  I  could  fancy  that  there  are 
still  one  or  two  little  questions  that  might 
incline  you  to  pull  me  by  the  button,  if 
but  for  a  moment. 

"  Carema  ?  " 

O  yes,  you  are  perfectly  right;  she  was 
very  soon  Mrs.  Blandfordy  and  if  you  chance 
to  take  a  stroll  "  far  out  on  the  breezy 
Downs"  at  Clifton,  you  may  probably  meet 
her  with  her  old  friend  Kate,  now  the  young 
and  charming  wife  of  Dr.  M'Mara.  And 
Carema  too,  is  as  gay,  and  smiling  as  sweetly, 
as  ever,  notwithstanding  that  her  wild  little 
urchin  of  a  son,  Montrano  Blaiidford,  is  even 
more  obstreperous  than  the  wind  we  both 
remember.  Ah  !  now  he  has  caught  her 
by  the  sleeve,  and  strives  to  lead  her  down 
the  lane  to  grandpapa's,  as  he  calls  the  cot- 
tage of  our  good  old  friend,  '  neighbour 
Hagglestone.' 
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But,  dear  Reader,  we  must  part  at  last; 
and,  with  a  deeper  sympathy  than  you  may 
well  imagine,  I  bid  you  that  farewell  which 
IS  warm  with  the  heart's  best  wishes. 


THE    END. 
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